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Commander’s  Notes 


For  the  past  three  months  I have  been  emphasizing  the 
Army’s  competitive  edge  — opportunities  that  bright  high 
school  graduates  will  find  only  in  the  Army. 

— High  technology  skills. 

— Generous  educational  benefits. 

— Two-year  tour. 

— Large  amounts  of  bonus  money  covering  many  different 
skills. 

— Guaranteed  station  of  choice. 

The  competitive  edge  is  key  to  our  continued  success.  How- 
ever, we  should  not  neglect  other  attractive  aspects  of  Army 
service  such  as  pride  in  serving  our  country  while  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  live  and  serve  in  another 
country. 

This  issue  offers  several  views  on  what  service  in  a foreign 
country  is  like.  It  presents  ideas  on  what  can  be  expected  living 
in  another  culture  where  the  people,  customs,  language,  and 
scenery  may  be  very  different  from  anything  the  young  man  or 
woman  has  ever  seen.  Travel  is  part  of  the  Army  adventure  and 
can  even  be  the  dominant  “buying  motive”  for  many  high  school 
graduates,  especially  in  conjunction  with  our  generous  educa- 
tional benefits  and  two-year  tour. 

Recently,  I asked  you  to  concentrate  on  selling  service  in 
Europe  in  order  to  assist  the  Army  in  supporting  the  European 
18-month  tour.  I firmly  believe  that  if  Europe  service  is 
presented  in  a factual,  knowledgeable,  and  intelligent  way  the 
applicant  will  not  only  sign  up  for  a European  tour  but  may  well 
find  it  the  highlight  of  his  early  life.  We  have  an  opportunity  to 
perform  a service  for  both  the  applicant  and  the  Army  by 
encouraging  more  young  men  and  women  to  seek  service  in  an 
oversea  unit.  I am  asking  you  to  do  your  best  to  encourage  at 
least  50  percent  of  your  applicants  to  sign  up  for  Europe,  or  to 
accept  Option  H-3  (Training  Only]  in  order  to  provide  the 
maximum  flexibility  to  our  distribution  system.  Further,  I want 
you  to  sell  all  of  your  two-year  option  applicants  on  Europe  or 
on  Option  H-3. 

To  sell,  you  must  carry  the  tools  of  the  trade  . . . you  must 
have  the  list  of  two-year  tours  for  males  and  females,  the  MOS 
bonus  list,  and  the  current  value  of  those  bonuses  and  the  edu- 
cational offers  appropriate  to  your  area.  When  I see  you.  I’ll  ask 
to  see  those  items  of  data. 

With  your  help  we  can  provide  our  oversea  units  with  fine 
young  men  and  women  who  look  forward  to  challenge  and 
adventure.  Help  them  “Be  All  They  Can  Be”  by  serving  in  our 
Army  units  oversea.  You,  the  recruiter,  are  the  key  to  the 
success  of  not  only  our  total  recruitment  program  but  the  key  to 
securing  the  proper  degree  of  oversea  commitments. 

Let’s  Make  It  Happen! 



M.  R.  THURMAN 

Major  General , USA 
Commandi ng 
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Living 

in  Germany, 

and  liking  it 


by  SSG  Jonathan  W.  Pierce 
Associate  Editor 

Robert  and  Sallie  Bolding  didn’t  go 
to  Europe  to  hibernate.  They  aren’t 
letting,  what  they  believe  to  be,  a 
great  opportunity  slip  by  for  fear  of 
the  unknown.  Rather,  like  scientists 
delving  into  great  and  marvelous  se- 
crets, the  Boldings  are  adventurously 
weaving  themselves  into  the  fabric  of 
German  life. 

Both  are  outspoken  in  their  belief 
that  the  German  people  and  their  cus- 
toms are  like  a delicious  bowl  of  fruit 
waiting  to  be  savoured  but  spoiling  for 
want  of  use. 

“You  can  get  by  without  meeting 
the  Germans,  without  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  them  and  without 
learning  anything  about  their  langu- 
age,’’ said  SP4  Robert  Bolding.  “But, 
we  saw  this  as  an  opportunity,  when 
we  first  got  here,  to  learn  another 
language,  to  expand  our  horizons,  to 
broaden  our  concepts  of  other  cul- 
tures. The  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  be- 
come as  much  a part  of  them  as  you 


can  by  learning  their  language  and 
culture.” 

“It  just  doesn’t  seem  fair,”  said  Sal- 
lie.  “There  are  so  many  Americans 
who  come  over  here  and  stay  in  the 
American  way-of-life,  they  keep  them 
selves  so  closed  in  and  they  won’t 
allow  themselves  to  be  open.  I think 
when  you’re  living  in  or  visiting  an- 
other country  you  should  learn  the 
ways  of  that  country.  It  seems  a waste 
of  time  to  come  here  and  not  learn 
about  the  country  and  people.” 

“When  we  first  got  here  we  found 
Gruneburg  Park,  where  a lot  of  differ- 
ent people  congregate,”  Robert  said. 
“I  was  attracted  by  their  openess  and 
simplicity.” 

“They  are  very  friendly,”  says  Sal- 
lie.  “They  just  come  up  and  talk  to 
anybody.  It’s  like  a great  big  social 
club.  You  walk  around  and  meet  peo- 
ple from  all  over  the  world.” 

Finding  out  what  the  Germans,  and 
other  Europeans,  think  about  Ameri- 
cans and  how  Americans  are  accepted 
in  society  led  Robert  and  Sallie  to  a 
startling  discovery  which  Sallie  ex- 
plains. 


“To  be  accepted,  we  found  that  we 
had  to  immediately  start  learning  the 
language.  We  saw  this  a lot  in  German 
friends  who  were  very  upset  that  some 
Americans  expect  Germans  to  speak 
English.  But,  this  is  their  country! 
Why  should  they  speak  English?  The 
Americans  are  the  ones  who  are  visit- 
ing, they  are  the  ones  who  should  be 
speaking  German.  So  we  took  the  first 
course  in  German  that  we  could  from 
the  Army  Education  Center.” 

“Before  I came  here,”  said  Robert, 
“and  I imagine  that  Sallie  probably 
feels  the  same  way,  our  ignorance 
about  Germany  was  appalling.  While 
I was  growing  up  I always  wanted  to 
see  the  cities  and  things  over  here,  but 
I didn’t  realize  until  I got  here  that 
they  have  their  own  culture.  They 
have  just  as  many  things  that  make 
them  important,  as  individuals,  as 
Americans  do. 

“Now  all  of  a sudden  I can  see  the 
German  influence  in  America,  where 
it  is,  because  I’ve  understood  and 
lived  in  a German  community.  If  I had 
just  come  here  and  hadn’t  gotten  out 
to  find  out  what  is  going  on,  if  I had 
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Specialist  Four  Robert  Bolding,  and  his  wife,  Sallie,  enjoy  touring  the  Frankfurt  countryside  which  includes  several  castles 
and  Roman  ruins.  (Photo  by  SSG  Pierce) 


just  stayed  on  the  American  installa- 
tions, I’d  be  afraid  that  when  I left,  I’d 
be  disappointed  in  myself  for  not  hav- 
ing gone  out,  for  not  having  delved 
into  their  culture. 

“And  not  only  that,  it’s  available, 
and  I have  a desire  to  know,  to  be  edu- 
cated. There  are  more  ways  to  be 
educated  than  just  out  of  a book.  You 
have  to  actually  get  out  and  meet  the 
people,  to  eat  at  their  bakeries  and  go 
to  their  butcheries  and  buy  food  the 
way  they  do.” 

“That’s  what’s  so  interesting,”  Sallie 
continues.  “Some  friends  of  ours  were 
talking  about  how  great  it  is  in  the 
States  to  be  able  to  go  to  a large  mall 
and  get  groceries  and  department 
store  goods  under  one  roof.  Bobby 
objected  to  that,  because  that’s  what 
is  so  neat  over  here  ...  all  the  little 
specialty  shops  that  Germany  has,  in 
spite  of  their  shopping  malls.  You  still 
can  go  to  a bakery  for  bread,  to  the 
metzergerei  for  meat,  and  the  cheese 
shop  for  your  cheese.  It’s  a lot  more 
fun. 

“You  get  to  know  the  people  in  your 
bakery.  It’s  just  like  going  to  your 


dentist  or  doctor.  You  go  to  your 
neighborhood  bakery  and  all  the  girls 
know  you  and  they  normally  know 
just  what  you  want.  They  treat  you 
special  and  it’s  more  friendly  than  just 
going  to  a cashier  where  your  food  is 
rung  up  and  nothing’s  said  between 
people. 

“One  guy  we  see  about  every  other 
day  wants  to  learn  English.  We  speak 
German  and  he  asks  how  to  say  some- 
thing in  English.  It  is  neat  to  exchange 
ideas  or  language  with  someone  who 
wants  to  learn. 

“You  know,”  said  Robert,  “they’re 
people  just  like  us.  That’s  the  thing. 
Although  they  speak  a different  lang- 
uage they  are  like  us.  By  speaking  a 
different  language  you  say  things  a 
different  way,  so  your  idea  of  the  way 
things  are  seen  or  done  are  a little  bit 
different.  They’re  trapped  into  their 
language  and  we’re  trapped  into  our 
own,  that’s  what  divides  us.” 

Ineligible  for  government  quarters, 
Robert  and  Sallie  found  an  apartment 
on  the  economy.  With  Sallie  working, 
they  find  themselves  living  a comfort- 
able and  interesting  life  in  Frankfurt. 


A recent  effort  to  learn  more  about  the 
city  in  which  they  live  not  only  aided 
them  in  understanding  the  German 
culture,  it  also  opened  a new  appreci- 
ation for  the  world  of  art. 

Enrolling  in  a University  of  Mary- 
land course  through  the  Frankfurt 
Army  Education  Genter  the  Boldings 
spent  three  weekends  studying  the  art 
and  history  of  Frankfurt. 

According  to  Sallie  the  course  was 
interesting  because  it  combined  his- 
tory with  art  appreciation  and  culture. 
One  of  her  favorite  places  in  the  city  is 
the  Staedel  Museum  which  has  paint- 
ings from  German  impressionists,  ex- 
pressionists, romantics  and  renais- 
sance artists. 

The  history  of  the  city  impressed 
Robert. 

“I  was  really  surprised  about 
Frankfurt  when  we  learned  that  it  had 
always  been  an  imperial  free  city 
independent  of  other  cities  and  states. 
So  when  Frankfurt  grew,  it  was  be- 
cause of  all  the  trade  which  went 
through  Frankfurt  as  a natural  center 
for  the  German  states  and  free  cities. 
There  wasn’t  a country  here  until  1860. 
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Robert  and  Sallie  Bolding  have  developed  a new  sense  of  art  appreciation  during 
their  tour  in  Frankfurt.  (Photo  by  SSG  Pierce) 


All  the  major  cities  now  were  imperial 
free  cities  with  their  own  kings. 

“Frankfurt  is  also  the  home  of  the 
coronation  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
peror. There  was  nothing  holy  or  Ro- 
man about  the  emperor.  Charlemagne 
took  over  in  800  AD.  He  went  to  Rome 
and  liked  what  they  were  doing  so 
much  that  he  tried  to  bring  their  cul- 
ture to  Germany.  He  took  on  himself 
the  name  of  Roman  Emperor  because 
the  Roman  empire  was  rather  defunct 
at  the  time.  His  mother  was  a Chris- 
tian, and  because  the  church  was 
becoming  big  at  the  time  he  declared  it 
the  national  religion.  So  that  made 
him  holy,  the  Holy  Roman  Emper- 
or.” 

“The  thing  that  I liked,”  said  Sallie, 
“was  the  origin  of  the  guilds.  The 
guilds  originated  here  in  Germany. 
They  had  every  kind  of  craft  that  you 
can  imagine.  A young  boy  at  about  the 
age  of  12  would  leave  his  home  and 
live  with  another  family  as  an  appren- 
tice to  the  father  until  he  was  about  17 
when  he  became  a journeyman  who 
journeyed  around  the  country  plying 
his  trade.  Then  after  a few  years  the 
journeyman  would  make  his  master- 
piece and  he  became  a ‘master.’  That’s 
where  the  term  ‘old  masters’  of  art 
came  from. 

“There  are  some  very  famous  Ger- 
man artists  and  my  favorite  is  Albrecht 
Durer.  Some  of  the  German  Renais- 
sance painters  are  really  depressing 
because  of  the  dark  colors  they  used. 
Durer  was  one  of  the  first  artists  to 
ever  paint  nature,  I mean  specifically, 
technically.  In  a picture  of  a field  you 
can  detect  about  30  types  of  plants 
and  no  other  artist  could  do  this  at  the 
time.  He  was  really  into  nature  and 
trying  to  make  things  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  real  look.  I loved  the 
class.” 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  art  in 
Germany  or  Europe,  however,  is  the 
countryside  itself.  Half-timbered 
houses,  walled  medieval  cities,  crum- 
bling castles  and  majestic  palaces  can 
be  found  along  the  meandering  rivers 
or  the  foothills  of  the  Alps. 

But  what  of  the  soldier’s  opportuni- 
ty to  travel,  to  see  the  Nuremberg 
Ghristmas  Market  or  the  pied  piper  of 


Hamelin,  the  Munich  Octoberfest  or 
the  Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau. 

For  Robert,  a photo-journalist  writ- 
ing for  the  Frankfurt  Chronicle,  the 
military  community’s  weekly  news- 
paper, travel  opportunities  are  limited 
by  the  demands  of  his  job.  From  the 
perspective  of  one  who  gets  around 
the  Frankfurt  Military  Community  of 
nearly  25,000  people,  he  finds  the  op- 


portunity for  travel  is  there  for  those 
who  want  it. 

“A  lot  of  people  who  are  in  the  out- 
lying areas  work  as  engineers  or  in- 
fantry. I think  their  opportunities 
are  more  limited  than  mine.  The  rea- 
son is  that  their  mission  requires  a lot 
of  training.  They  can  make  plans  and 
travel  I’d  say  about  once  every  two 
months  for  a weekend  in  Paris  or  Am- 
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Whether  it’s  a local 
pastry  shop  or  the  sun- 
lit beaches,  castles 
and  cliffs  of  Lloret  de 
Mar,  Costa  Brava, 
Spain,  Robert  and  Sal- 
lie  Bolding  get  in- 
volved in  the  culture 
and  enjoy  Europe. 


(Photos  by  Robert  and  Sallie  Bolding) 


(Photo  by  SSG  Pierce) 

sterdam  or  Sweden  which  seems  like 
a major  excursion  in  the  States  but 
from  here  they  have  so  much  access  to 
it. 

“Actually  they’re  not  all  that  lim- 
ited. I went  with  a signal  company  to 
Spain.  They  spent  five  days  there, 
their  commander  authorized  admini- 
strative leave  for  them.  They  went  to 
Barcelona  and  saw  a bullfight  and  a 
flamenco  dancer  and  everything  you’d 
want  to  see  in  Spain. 

“The  weekend  excursions  offered 
by  Information,  Tour  and  Travel, 
Recreation  Service  Centers,  or  the 
USO  (United  Service  Organization) 
are  outstanding.  If  you  want  to  take  a 
trip  to  a castle,  or  take  a Main  River 
cruise,  or  go  on  wine  tasting  trip  . . . 
these  are  one-  or  two-day  excursions 
that  anybody  can  go  on.  You  don’t 
have  to  make  special  plans.  You  can 
go  to  Paris  for  a weekend  without  any 
problem. 


“The  American  armed  forces  have 
beaches  in  Italy,  we  have  ski  resorts  in 
Germany.  The  opportunities  that  are 
made  available  just  through  the 
American  resorts  is  outstanding.  So, 
if  for  some  reason  you  have  a fear  of 
foreign  languages,  the  resorts  are 
available.  The  beaches  in  Italy  are 
right  on  the  Riveria  and  the  ski  resorts 
are  at  Garmisch  and  Berchtesgaden  in 
West  Germany. 

“You  know,  a weekend  drinking 
beer  at  home  is  gone  after  that  week- 
end, but,  the  same  weekend  for  the 
same  amount  of  money  could  have 
been  spent  going  to  Munich,  or  Am- 
sterdam, or  Luxembourg.  It  sounds 
like  a lot  of  money,  but  when  you 
remember  your  proximity  to  these 
places  it’s  not  a long  or  expensive 
trip.’’  ^ 
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Ever  want  to  compare  the  powder 
on  the  Alps  with  ski  resorts  like  Park 
City,  UT;  Vail,  CO;  or  Killington,  VT? 
How  about  checking  out  the  sand  and 
the  tans  on  the  French  Riviera  or 
Spain’s  Ibiza?  Want  to  visit  the  coun- 
try of  America’s  origin  and  see  the 
changing  of  the  guard? 

All  of  Europe’s  wonders  are  within 
the  reach  of  high  school  graduates. 
For  18  months  of  a first  enlistment  the 
recent  high  school  graduate  can  take 
advantage  of  a myriad  of  travel  oppor- 
tunities. Using  Frankfurt,  West  Ger- 
many, as  a starting  point,  much  of 
western  Europe  is  just  an  overnight 
train  ride  away. 

Frankfurt  is  a major  rail  center  for 
the  German  Federal  Railroad  and  the 
first-class  Trans-Europe  Expresses 
which  run  from  the  snowcapped  peaks 
of  the  Alps  and  the  sunny  resorts  on 


the  Mediterranean  to  the  majestic 
fjords  of  Norway. 

Although  knowing  a European 
language  is  definitely  a plus,  one  need 
not  speak  a foreign  language  to  travel 
to  and  enjoy  the  enduring  cities,  coun- 
trysides and  traditions  of  the  conti- 
nent. Army-operated  Information, 
Tour  and  Travel  Centers,  United  Ser- 
vice Organization  Centers,  and  the  V 
and  VII  Corps  Recreation  Centers  of- 
fer one-day  to  one  week  tours  at  re- 
duced rates  to  such  celebrations  as  the 
Munich  Oktoberfest,  the  Nuremberg 
Christmas  Market,  tulip  blossom  time 
in  Holland,  and  Paris  in  the  spring- 
time. For  those  who  would  rather 
travel  alone  or  as  a family  the  ITT  and 
USO  centers  offer  information  on 
how  to  use  the  railroads,  the  world’s 
best,  and  in  some  instances  can  assist 
in  obtaining  hotel  reservations. 

Hotel  reservations  aren’t  really 


needed  for  young  people  who  have 
the  spirit  of  adventure  and  a desire  to 
see  imposing  Greek  temples,  grandiose 
castles  and  Ireland’s  rolling  heather. 

Eurail  Youth  Passes,  good  for  sec- 
ond class  train,  river  or  steamer  trav- 
el, are  available  to  youth,  ages  12  to 
25.  The  youth  passes  offer  two  full 
months  of  unlimited  rail  travel 
throughout  16  countries  over  more 
than  100,000  miles  of  track  for  $305. 
The  bonus  here  is  that  one  can  travel 
at  night  using  couchette  or  sleeper  ac- 
commodations at  little  additional 
charge  and  save  the  expense  of  hotels. 
Using  this  arrangement  the  traveler 
can  be  in  Frankfurt  one  day,  Vienna 
the  next,  Paris  the  third  day  and  back 
to  Vienna  the  fourth  day  to  see  what- 
ever was  missed  or  especially  appre- 
ciated the  first  visit. 

For  the  traveler  who  thinks  $305  is 
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too  much  and  that  there  is  little  likeli- 
hood of  spending  two  full  months 
touring  Europe  one  can  opt  for  the 
first  class  Eurail  pass.  Eurail  passes 
cost  $225  for  15  days,  $275  for  21 
days,  $335  for  one  month,  and  two  or 
three  month  passes  are  also  available. 

Air  travel  from  Frankfurt  to  Israel, 
Tunisia  or  Great  Britain  and  through- 
out the  mainland  offers  expanded 
tourist  opportunities.  The  military 
traveler  can  also  fly  the  Military  Air- 
lift Command  flights  from  Rhein- 
Main  and  Ramstein  Air  Bases  to  points 
throughout  Europe  for  a minimal  cost 
on  a space-available  basis. 

Military  units  may  give  selected 
soldiers  administrative  leave  and  send 
them  on  a unit  trip  to  places  such  as 
Costa  Brava,  Spain. 

Religious  retreats  and  professional 
seminars  take  some  soldiers  to  the  in- 
ternational resorts  at  Berchtesgaden, 
Chiemsee  and  Garmisch,  West  Ger- 
many. Nestled  into  the  northern  edge 
of  the  Alps  these  resorts  offer  year- 
round  recreation  facilities.  Swimming, 
water  skiing,  hiking,  camping,  moun- 
tain climbing,  kayaking  and  superb 
winter  skiing  are  made  all  the  more 


available  to  the  new  soldier  through 
the  Armed  Forces  Recreation  Centers 
in  Munich  and  the  three  resorts.  With 
15  hotels  in  the  area,  staff  sergeants 
and  below  can  pay  as  little  as  $4.50  a 
night  for  a room.  For  a downhill  or 
cross-country  ski  week  one  can  pay  as 
little  as  $116.50  or  $98.75  respective- 
ly. The  price  includes  six  nights  in  a 
hotel,  two  special  banquets,  five  days 
of  group  instruction  at  all  levels 
through  expert,  transportation  to  and 
from  ski  areas,  lift  fees  and  awards. 

AFRC  also  offers  tours  to  Salzburg, 
Austria  the  ‘Sound  of  Music’  city  and 
the  birthplace  of  Mozart;  to  the  “Dis- 
neyland” castle  Neuschwanstein  built 
by  King  Ludwig  II  of  Bavaria  and  his 
equally  ornate  Linderhof  Castle;  Adolf 


Hitler’s  Eagle  Nest  retreat  and  the 
Dachau  death  camp  of  World  War  II. 

A stay  at  the  AFRC  hotels  is  made 
all  the  more  inexpensive  because  free 
group  travel  is  available  to  soldiers 
throughout  Germany.  All  that’s  needed 
is  a group  of  25  or  more  people  and  the 
purchase  of  $10  or  $15  coupon  books 
which  are  good  for  almost  any  service 
the  AFRC  provides.  AFRC  provides  a 
free  luxury  bus  to  and  from  its  vaca- 
tion facilities. 

Seeing  Europe  and  enjoying  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  old  countries  need  not  be 
a dream  to  the  high  school  graduate. 
The  opportunity  for  travel  is  there. 
The  chance  to  really  learn  about  for- 
eign countries  can  go  far  toward  en- 
hancing more  traditional  higher  learn- 
ing. 

Why  dream  about  those  far  away, 
unreachable  places?  Live  there,  and 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  a 
lifetime.  Be  all  that  you  can  be  with 
the  United  States  Army,  Europe.  ^ 
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Story  and  photos 
by  SSG  Jonathan  Pierce 
Associate  Editor 

“There  is  nothing  that  is  ever  going 
to  be  able  to  replace  everything  I’ve 
gotten  from  the  Army  as  far  as  my  job 
is  concerned.  School  would  never 
compensate,  there’s  not  a chance.  I 
love  my  job,  I was  able  to  choose  it. 
All  the  expectations  that  I had  were 
met.” 

That’s  the  opinion  of  SP5  Erin  Ferris, 
a 21-year-old  behavioral  science  spe- 
cialist assigned  to  the  Frankfurt  Mili- 
tary Community  Drug  and  Alcohol 
Assistance  Center,  West  Germany. 
Erin  ardently  believes  that  by  combin- 
ing her  military  experience  with  off- 
duty  college  courses  she  has  obtained 
an  invaluable  advantage  over  her  high 
school  contemporaries  who  went  to 
college  fulltime. 

“I’m  in  an  area  in  the  Army  that  I 
want  my  degree  in.  Not  only  am  I 
getting  the  experience  on-the-job,  the 
supervision  and  everything  else,  but 
I’m  also  getting  the  education  I need  to 
become  more  accurate  and  more  cap- 
able in  my  field. 

“That’s  a good  thing  about  the  job  I 
chose.  When  I finish  the  (college]  de- 
gree not  only  will  I have  a piece  of 
paper  that  says  I’m  qualified  by  a uni- 
versity, but  I’ll  have  four  years  exper- 
ience in  the  counseling  field.  I’ve 
worked  in  drug  and  alcohol,  child 
abuse,  rape  and  cancer  counseling. 

“I’ve  been  allowed  to  go  into  a lot  of 
crisis  situations  and  learn  effective 
ways  of  dealing  with  problems  and 
people,  and  how  to  help  them.  No 
matter  how  much  you  read  in  a college 
textbook,  you’re  not  going  to  be  able 
to  really  comprehend  what  that  book’s 
saying,  or  what  they’re  (the  authors) 
trying  to  say,  unless  you’re  in  a situa- 
tion where  you’re  made  to  see  what’s 
really  going  on,”  says  Ferris. 

“There  are  times  when  I’ve  really 

Specialist  Five  Erin  Ferris  has  found  the 
opportunity  to  be  a serious  student  dur- 
ing her  assignment  with  the  Army  in 
Europe,  page  7.  Besides  the  education 
and  experience  she  is  gaining,  Erin 
finds  many  opportunities  to  meet  friends 
through  college  classes. 


regretted  not  going  to  college  right  out 
of  high  school  instead  of  coming  into 
the  Army.  I finally  sat  down,  prob- 
ably a year  ago,  and  looked  at  what  I 
would  have  gotten  out  of  going  to 
school  full-time  versus  what  I’m  get- 
ting by  working  in  a field  that  my 
degree  is  in. 

“The  Army  has  given  me  the  chance 
to  not  only  experience  what  I want  to 
be,  but  to  grow  from  that  and  learn 
from  it.  I think  the  knowledge  I’ve 
gained  from  being  a counselor  in  the 
Army  has  been  much  more  valuable 
than  if  I had  just  gone  to  college. 

“I  don’t  regret  it.  I won’t  ever  regret 
coming  into  the  Army  in  that  respect,  ” 
said  Ferris. 

Erin  is  enrolled  in  University  of 
Maryland  classes  at  the  Frankfurt 
Army  Education  Center  and  finds  the 
combination  of  work  and  study  to  be 
just  right  for  her  needs. 

“I  think  it’s  really  convenient  to 
have  classes  from  7 to  10  at  night, 
because  I’m  working  from  7: 30  to  4: 30 
in  the  day.  It  gives  me  that  opportuni- 
ty of  meeting  new  people.  Since  I like 
it  so  much,  it’s  almost  like  a night  out 
for  me.  I really  enjoy  coming  here. 

“The  education  system  over  here,  to 
me,  is  very  good.  I haven’t  had  any 
complaints  about  the  instructors  or 
the  whole  system.  I’m  really  lucky 
since  the  University  of  Maryland  has 
lots  of  psychology  classes.  Since  coun- 
seling is  mostly  psychology  and  soci- 


ology, interpersonal  communications, 
things  like  that,  my  going  to  school  at 
night  is  a major  benefit  for  me. 

“Since  I have  to  counsel  people  that 
have  drug  and  alcohol  problems  over 
here  or  are  experiencing  problems 
with  these  things,  my  education  . . . 
is  more  than  advantageous  to  me.  I 
can  go  to  work  and  use  the  knowledge 
that  I’m  getting  at  school  by  applying 
it  to  what  I’m  doing  in  the  Army,”  said 
Erin. 

Ferris  sees  other  benefits  to  being  in 
Europe  besides  the  experience  and 
education  which  she  has  gained. 

“Since  I’m  a counselor  I’ve  had  a lot 
of  temporary  duty  (duty  away  from 
one’s  unit  of  assignment).  I was  able 
to  go  to  seminars  and  workshops  all 
over  in  the  States  and  I travel  a lot 
over  here.  Last  week  I just  got  back 
from  two  weeks  in  Munich  on  drug 
and  alcohol  group  counseling.  While 
there  I had  a weekend  break  so  I took 
the  train  and  went  over  to  Austria  and 
saw  where  the  “Sound  of  Music” 
came  from,  and  fell  in  love  with  the 
place,  it  was  beautiful. 

“The  good  thing  about  being  here  is 
that  we  not  only  have  several  Army 
sponsored  travel  offices  but  we  also 
have  unit  tours.  Our  unit  just  came 
back  from  a trip  to  Spain.  The  people 
who  went  on  the  trip  got  seven  days  of 
administrative  leave. 

“There’s  just  no  limit  to  the  travel 
over  here.  I’ve  been  to  Denmark, 
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Erin  is  positive  about 
her  Army  experi- 
ence. She  says  she 
will,  “never  regret” 
coming  in  the  Army 
instead  of  going  to 
college. 


Sweden,  Austria  and  I’ve  jumped  all 
over  ‘little’  Germany.  There’s  always 
somebody  around  to  explain  how  to 
get  a train  and  how  to  get  to  where 
you’re  going. 

“Just  going  downtown  in  Frankfurt 
and  visiting  the  museums,  the  gast- 
hauses  (small  restaurants)  and  the  lit- 
tle German  pubs  provides  a lot  of  en- 
tertainment,” she  said. 

Erin  disagrees  with  the  idea  of 
many  American  tourists  that  there 
isn’t  anything  to  see  in  Frankfurt.  “I 
think  that  Frankfurt  is  probably  so 
centralized  in  Germany  that  it’s  prob- 
ably one  of  the  more  desirable  sta- 
tions. Frankfurt,  to  me,  has  so  many 
things  to  do  and  you  don’t  really  have 
the  excuse  that  you  can’t  get  there 
either.  You  can  get  anywhere  in  Frank- 
furt, whether  you  have  a car  or  not. 
The  buses,  trains  and  strassenbahns 
(streetcars]  provide  all  the  transporta- 
tion you  need. 

“I  have  a lot  of  German  friends 
since  I live  in  a little  German  commu- 
nity, Oberstaten,  just  outside  of  Ober- 
usel  (one  of  Frankfurt’s  suburbs). 
Gamp  King  is  further  up  the  mountain 
but  Mark  (her  husband)  and  I have  no 
contact  with  other  American  families. 
Because  this  is  an  all  German  com- 
munity I have  a greater  chance  to 
meet  more  people  and  to  understand 
their  customs.”  she  said. 

Erin  met  Mark  at  a University  of 
Maryland  class  and  almost  a year 
later  they  were  married  on  the  Fourth 
of  July,  a date  which  Erin  jokingly  re- 
fers to  as  “the  day  I lost  my  independ- 
ence.” 

Mark  is  a former  serviceman  who 
“took  an  overseas  out”  when  he  separ- 
ated from  active  duty.  It’s  Mark’s 
fluency  in  German  that  allows  him 
and  Erin,  to  know  many  of  their  Ger- 
man friends,  she  says. 

If  there’s  one  regret  Erin  has  about 
her  education  in  Europe,  it’s  that  she 
has  allowed  language  class  opportu- 
nities to  pass  her  by. 

“I  guess  I put  it  as  secondary  to 
school  and  I haven’t  put  much  effort 
into  it  because  of  TDY  and  schools, 
and  that’s  my  mistake.  Sometimes  I 
can  really  kick  myself  for  having  had 
that  attitude  for  so  long. 


“I  can  get  around  but  not  in  the 
sense  that  I’m  able  to  go  out  there  and 
start  rambling  off  at  the  mouth.  I 
know  the  basic  politenesses  and  cour- 
tesies, how  to  introduce  myself  and 
how  to  ask  for  help  if  I’m  lost. 

“This  may  sound  strange,  if  I go 
shopping  I bring  a little  German/ 
American  phrase  book.  Sometimes  I 
don’t  need  to  us  it  to  ask  for  what  I 
need,  it’s  when  they  respond  that  I get 
all  confused.  They  have  a tendency  to 
speak  very  fast.  They  have  to  speak 
slow  for  me  to  understand,  then  I have 
to  use  the  book  to  let  them  know  if  I 
haven’t  understood  what  they  said,” 
Ferris  said. 

Erin  is  quick  to  recognize  that 
American  soldiers  in  Europe  don’t 
have  to  shop  in  European  stores. 

“When  I was  first  coming  over  here 
I had  a lot  of  questions.  ‘Who’s  going 
to  cut  my  hair  ...  a barber?’  ‘What 
kind  of  clothes  do  the  Germans  wear?’ 
‘Will  I be  able  to  get  the  products  I like 
and  am  used  to?’  I walked  in  the  post 
exchange  when  I got  here  and  felt  like 
I was  home. 


“To  me  it  leaves  a little  to  be  de- 
sired, but  overall  the  American  facili- 
ties are  good.  You  have  the  big  stereo 
shops  and  all  the  various  departments 
you’d  expect  to  find,  and  there’s  the 
commissary.  It’s  not  like  you’re  made 
to  go  out  on  the  economy,  where  it’s 
more  expensive.  You  can  if  you  want, 
but  everything  you  need  is  available  in 
the  PX,”  said  Erin. 

For  Erin,  her  tour  of  duty  in  Ger- 
many has  been  invaluable  in  terms  of 
education,  experience,  personal  satis- 
faction, social  relationships,  travel 
and  cultural  opportunities.  It  is  a time 
in  her  life,  which  Erin  said,  “I  won’t 
ever  regret.”  5* 
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NATO: 

A reason  for  being, 
a need  for  unity 


all  VOLUNTEER  staff 

Europe  isn’t  all  glamour  and  travel. 
The  soldiers  w^ho  are  part  of  the  United 
States  Army,  Europe,  keep  the  peace 
and  know  it.  One  need  only  visit  the 
East  German  border  or  the  divided 
city  of  Berlin  to  understand  the  stark 
reality  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Peace  demands  that  a soldier  learn 
his  job  and  train  effectively  for  the 
demands  of  a conflict  which  no  one 
wants.  The  American  soldier  returns 
from  European  duty  throughly  trained 
in  his  military  occupational  specialty, 
satisfied  he  has  met  the  requirements 
of  peace. 

What  can  one  expect  in  the  way  of 
job  experience,  training  and  satisfac- 
tion? What  do  soldiers  do  with  their 
off-duty  time?  Can  a soldier  really 
continue  his  education  without  at- 
tending college  full-time?  What  does 
one  do  for  sports  and  recreation? 
What  will  your  life  be  like  if  you 
choose  a European  tour? 

Training  is  rigorous  and  constant  in 
the  European  theater.  Most  Army 
personnel  can  expect  to  participate  in 
extended  field  exercises  and  in  major 
training  manuevers  such  as  Autumn 
Forge.  Autumn  Forge  brings  NATO 
forces  together  in  combined  training 
which  includes  some  reinforcing 
Stateside  units. 

Units  train  daily  in  local  training 
areas  and  travel  to  major  training 
areas  several  times  each  year.  The 
average  soldier  may  well  look  for- 
ward to  doing  vehicle  maintenance,  to 


training  in  mud  and  snow  as  well  as 
sweltering  heat. 

Hard  working  soldiers  like  to  play 
hard  too.  Recreation  and  sports  activi- 
ties keep  USAREUR’s  soldiers  busy. 
Arts  and  crafts  facilities  provide  op- 
portunities in  leather  and  woodwork- 
ing, all  types  of  art  work,  and  pottery 
creations.  Photographic  facilities  of- 
fer portraiture  rooms,  black  and  white, 
color  print  and  slide  development  and 
printing.  Instructors  are  always  avail- 
able to  offer  expert  advice. 

A USAREUR-wide  library  system 
provides  the  reader  with  a wealth  of 
published  fiction  and  non-fiction 
works  including  many  newspapers 
and  periodicals. 

The  USAREUR  sports  program 
provides  individual  and  team  com- 
petitions throughout  the  year  in  soft- 
ball,  basketball,  golf,  tennis,  racquet- 
ball,  boxing  and  track  & field.  This 
program  is  supplemented  by  units 
which  organize  soccer  and  rugby 
teams  to  compete  against  European 
teams. 

Three  years  ago,  American  football 
was  introduced  to  German  sports  fans 
and  athletes.  Its  reception  has  en- 
couraged the  growth  of  the  sport 
throughout  Germany.  These  teams, 
competing  between  the  high  school 
and  college  level  of  stateside  play  are 
comprised  of  nearly  50  percent  Army 
personnel. 

Marathons  are  also  popular  through- 
out Europe  and  many  units  actively 
encourage  their  soldiers  to  partici- 


pate. In  addition,  the  Germans  have  a 
tradition  of  walking  10  to  20  kilometers 
through  beautiful  forests  and  colorful 
German  towns.  These  hikes,  known 
as  volksmarches,  are  easily  reached 
and  for  nominal  fees  one  can  walk 
away  with  a medal  just  for  completing 
the  volksmarch  and  enjoying  the 
countryside. 

One  can  also  step  into  the  limelight 
in  the  Army’s  theater  arts  recreational 
activities.  Local  theater  arts  directors 
provide  opportunities  for  soldiers 
to  direct  plays  and  musicals,  perform 
in  a variety  of  roles  or  participate  in 
backstage  elements  of  stage  produc- 
tions. 

For  those  who  like  to  create  their 
own  recreation  out-of-doors  the  rec- 
reation program  also  provides  out- 
door equipment  rental  centers  where 
one  can  rent  bicycles,  coolers,  camp- 
ing stoves,  tents,  sleeping  bags,  skiing 
gear  and  backpacks. 

One  need  not  look  at  Germany  as  a 
tour  of  isolation  in  a foreign  land.  For 
those  who  are  leery  of  meeting  host 
country  nationals,  the  opportunities 
for  working  and  for  recreation  whol- 
ly within  the  American  sphere  are 
many  and  varied.  For  those  who  are 
looking  to  enrich  their  lives,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  a life- 
time, the  opportunities  quickly  multi- 
ply. 

For  job  satisfaction  and  personal 
responsibility,  education,  recreation 
and,  of  course,  travel  opportunities 
. . . Europe  is  where  it’s  at.  ^ 
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A general’s  view  on 
overseas  service 


all  VOLUNTEER:  “Most  young  peo- 
ple are  concerned  about  what  they  are 
going  to  get  out  of  their  service.  What 
does  your  corps  have  to  offer  them  in 
terms  of  education,  recreation  and 
skill  training?” 

LTG  Becton:  “I  don’t  think  that  we 
have  anything  that  is  unique  within 
the  United  States  Army,  Europe.  I 
think  that  we  do  have  something  from  a 
European  standpoint  to  offer  a young- 
ster, as  opposed  to  going  to  a Stateside 
unit  or  even  to  any  other  place  out- 
side of  Europe. 

“Certainly  the  opportunity  to  travel, 
the  adventure  of  being  in  a place  that 
is  historically  significant  is  there. 

“An  example,  from  a skills  stand- 
point, took  place  during  a major  field 


exercise.  We  had  a battalion  from  Ft. 
Riley  come  in  and  lay  down  an  airfield 
in  what  had  been  a potato  patch.  Not 
only  did  they  put  it  in,  but  they  saw 
aircraft  landing  there.  Very  few  of 
them  had  felt  that,  one,  an  aircraft 
would  ever  land  there,  and  secondly, 
that  they  would  see  it  land.  That’s 
pretty  much  job  satisfaction. 

“We  can  offer  that  here  in  Europe 
while  it’s  difficult  to  offer  at  Ft.  Riley, 
because  I don’t  think  the  Kansas 
farmers  would  be  overly  enthused 
about  the  battalion  putting  a landing 
strip  down  out  there. 

“I  would  think  any  skill  that  we 
have  in  the  Army  affords  youngsters 
an  opportunity  to  certainly  get  in- 
volved much  closer  to  where  they  may 


be  deployed  if  they  have  to  do  their 
thing  in  time  of  war.  Of  course,  we 
all  hope  that’s  not  going  to  be  neces- 
sary, but  they  are  part  of  a deterrent 
force.  They  don’t  have  to  go  very  far  to 
find  out  who  they’re  trying  to  deter.  At 
Ft.  Hood  or  Ft.  Benning  or  Ft.  Bragg 
it’s  difficult  to  come  to  grips  with  why 
you’re  out  there  doing  these  kinds  of 
things.” 

all  VOLUNTEER:  “USAREUR  is 
somewhat  isolated  from  the  States. 
Does  that  demand  greater  job  perform- 
ance and  by  consequence  does  it  offer 
a greater  degree  of  skill  training?” 
LTG  Becton:  “Again,  I think  that  the 
benefit  we  have  here  in  Europe  is  that 
the  soldier  can  come  closer  to  doing 
what  he’s  trained  to  do  in  a more  re- 
alistic environment. 

“When  we  talk  about  training  on 
the  countryside,  out  in  the  manuever 
rights  area,  that  is  someone’s  back- 
yard. It’s  also  the  area  that  we  may 
have  to  fight  over.  That  being  the  case 
it’s  much  more,  I think,  realistic,  for 
whatever  type  of  soldier,  to  go  on  the 
land  he  may  be  fighting  for,  as  op- 
posed to  going  out  on  Ft.  Hood’s  train- 
ing area. 

“We  can  and  do  bridge  the  various 
rivers  here.  It’s  one  thing  throwing  up 
a small  bridge  over  Cowhouse  Creek 
at  Ft.  Hood  and  something  entirely 
different  putting  one  up  over  the  Main 
River.  So  I think  that  young  soldiers, 
although  they  get  the  same  skills  in 
AIT,  once  they  get  to  Europe,  have  a 
far  greater  opportunity  to  apply  those 
skills  in  a real  world  environment, 
all  VOLUNTEER:  “That  kind  of  train- 
ing with  successful  mission  accom- 
plishment is  a key  to  job  satisfaction. 
Can  you  say  then  that  the  Army  in 
Europe  offers  a greater  chance  for  job 
satisfaction?” 

LTG  Becton:  “I  think  so.  But,  I would 
also  point  out  that  you  may  want  to 
take  a look  at  our  reenlistment  statis- 
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tics  (USAREUR  units  achieved  102.9 
percent  of  their  reenlistment  objec- 
tives for  first-term  soldiers  during  FY 
1980.  11,278  soldiers  reenlisted.)  I 
think  that  part  of  that  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  job  satisfaction. 

“Over  here  our  soldiers  get  a chance 
to  work  with  partnership  units,  which 
I think  is  rather  exciting.  When  you 
can  take  a German  air  defense  battery 
and  have  them  work  for  a US  battali- 
on, who  works  for  a US  group,  who 
works  under  a German  command, 
that’s  partnership  and  interoperability 
at  its  best.  We  work  not  only  with 
Germans  but  also  with  the  French  and 
the  Canadians.  I think  that  all  those 
actions  lead  to  satisfaction  of  some 
kind.” 

all  VOLUNTEER:  “There  are  many 
different  ways  that  soldiers  can  get  to 
know  the  German  people  and  culture 
without  ever  leaving  the  city  or  town 
they  are  stationed  in.  KONTAKT  is 
one  of  those.  What  do  you  see  as  some 
of  the  most  effective  ways?” 

LTG  Becton:  “One  of  the  things  we 
encourage  is  German/ American  foot- 
ball. [An  American  football  league 
was  formed  in  Germany  three  years 
ago,  the  league  has  tripled  its  original 
six  teams]  We  encourage  our  com- 
manders to  not  only  permit  their  per- 
sonnel to  participate,  but  to  go  and  see 
it.  It’s  a brand  of  ball  better  than  high 
school,  not  as  good  as  college. 

“We  also  have  the  German/ Ameri- 
can Motorcycle  Club  and  KONTAKT 
which  offer  young  men  and  women  of 
both  countries  opportunities  to  share 
languages  and  customs. 

“There  is  no  one  program  that  is 
going  to  really  reach  all  the  young 
soldiers.  I think  that  we  are  going  to 
be  constantly  looking  for  activities  for 
our  young  soldiers.  We  had  a music 
festival  here  at  Kelley  Barracks  a few 
months  ago,  that  appealed  to  one  type 
of  soldier.  Football  and  the  sports 
events  appeal  to  other  groups.  Motor- 
cycle and  stock  car  racing  appeal  to 
others.  In  each  of  these  ways  we  are 
trying  to  satisfy  different  segments  of 
our  population.” 

all  VOLUNTEER:  “One  last  question. 
How  has  the  Army  fulfilled  your 
dreams  and  expectations?” 


LTG  Becton:  “Well,  you  have  to  go 
back  and  understand  that  I joined  the 
Army  when  I was  in  high  school.  In 
September  or  October  of  1943  a form- 
er graduate  of  our  school,  then  chief 
of  staff  of  the  air  force  in  the  Army  Air 
Corps,  General  Hap  Arnold,  gave  us  a 
song  and  dance  about  joining  the 
Army  Air  Corps  and  winning  our 
silver  wings  and  gold  bars.  We  thought 
that  was  great,  and  World  War  II  was 
going  on.  The  entire  football  team 
went  down,  en  masse,  and  took  a 
battery  of  examinations. 

“Six  of  us  were  sworn  into  the 
Army  Air  Corps  enlisted  reserves  in 
December  of  1943  and  came  on  active 
duty  in  June  1944.  I might  add  that 
none  of  us  got  our  commissions  as 
pilots. 

“Thinking  back,  as  a black  soldier, 
who  had  been  commissioned  a second 
lieutenant  of  Infantry,  there  were  very 
few  fields  that  I could  get  into  in  the 
mid-1940s.  I could  become  a doctor, 
undertaker,  a preacher,  or  a school 
teacher.  I opted  to  try  college,  got  out 
of  the  Army  in  1946  and  came  back  in 
1948,  and  I’ve  been  in  ever  since. 

“My  aspirations  then?  I sure  didn’t 


intend  to  become  a corps  commander, 
I didn’t  even  know  what  a corps  was 
in  those  days.  But,  I saw  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  people,  and  to 
do  fun  things  with  people  who  were 
my  own  age  and  basically  of  the  same 
background.  I saw  new  areas  opening 
up  which  my  contemporaries,  who 
stayed  back  in  Bryn  Mawr,  PA,  didn’t 
have  available  to  them. 

“So  what  were  my  expectations?  To 
have  a comfortable  home,  a family,  to 
have  a job  which  had  some  security, 
money  was  not  that  much  of  a con- 
cern, because  we  didn’t  have  that 
much  in  the  first  place. 

“I  really  wanted  to  be  with  soldiers. 
I really  wanted  to  be  in  a command 
billet,  doing  something  with  soldiers. 
I’ve  been  very,  very  fortunate.  Take 
the  last  13  to  14  years,  except  for  a 
brief  tour  in  the  Pentagon  in  the  Chief 
of  Staffs  office,  a brief  tour  as  the 
chief,  armor  branch.  Officer  Person- 
nel Directorate,  and  brief  tours  of  two 
schools,  I have  been  a commander  or 
deputy  commander.  So  if  my  expecta- 
tions and  desires  were  to  be  a com- 
mander, I’ve  fulfilled  those  expec- 
tations.” 


Notes  on  LTG  Becton 


Lieutenant  General  Julius  W. 
Becton  Jr.  joined  the  Army  Air 
Corps  Enlisted  Reserve  in  Decem- 
ber 1943 . He  came  on  active  duty  in 
June  1944,  and,  unable  to  pass  eye 
requirements  in  pilots  pre-flight 
school,  he  attended  the  Infantry 
Officer  Candidate  School  at  Ft. 
Banning. 

He  graduated  as  a second  lieu- 
tenant in  August  1945  and  was 
assigned  to  the  93rd  Infantry  Divi- 
sion in  the  Pacific  Theater.  He  left 
the  service  in  1946  and  was  re- 
called in  1948. 

When  the  Korean  War  started, 
he  deployed  with  the  2nd  Infantry 
Division  to  Korea  where  he  served 
as  a platoon  leader,  executive  of- 
ficer and  company  commander. 

In  1967  he  assumed  command  of 
the  2nd  Squadron,  17th  Cavalry, 
101st  Airborne  Division.  His  unit 


deployed  to  Vietnam  in  December 
1967.  In  June  1968  he  was  reas- 
signed as  the  deputy  commander  of 
the  division’s  3rd  Brigade. 

Following  attendance  at  the  Na- 
tional War  College,  Becton  assumed 
command  of  the  2nd  Armored  Di- 
vision’s 2nd  Brigade.  In  January 
1972  he  was  assigned  chief  of  the 
armor  branch  Officer  Personnel  Di- 
rectorate. In  September  1972  he 
became  deputy  commander  of  the 
Army  Training  Center  at  Ft.  Dix. 

In  January  1975  he  was  named 
commanding  general  of  the  1st 
Cavalry  Division  at  Ft.  Hood.  In 
October  1978  he  assumed  command 
of  the  VII  Corps  at  Stuttgart,  West 
Germany. 

His  decorations  include  the  Sil- 
ver Star,  Legion  of  Merit,  Bronze 
Star  and  Purple  Heart  with  one  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster  each. 
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General  Patton  (above)  gives  last  minute  instructions  to 
his  men. 


RECRUITERS  at  the  Huber  Heights,  OH  station  of  the 
Cincinnati  DRC  had  a little  help  from  a well-known 
friend  during  recent  Grand  Opening  ceremonies. 


BEING  IN  THE  RIGHT  PLACE  AT  THE  RIGHT  TIME 
describes  the  position  of  Specialist  Four  Hester  Over- 
man. Specialist  Overman  was  the  1,000th  soldier  to 
reenlist  during  the  fiscal  year. 

This  is  the  first  time  at  Ft.  Bragg,  a non-divisional  unit 
has  attained  this  goal. 

Observing  the  ceremonies  is  Sergeant  Dorothy 
Holmes  who  serves  as  the  reenlistment  NCO  for  the 
406th  General  Supply  Co.  to  which  Overman  is  assigned. 

Colonel  William  Richardson  presented  Overman 
with  her  trophy.  (B.J.  Marcum,  Ft.  Bragg) 


As  station  commanders  representing  each  of  the  mili- 
tary services  prepared  to  cut  the  ribbon,  a 1944  Dodge 
Command  car  pulled  up  in  front  of  the  building,  and 
General  George  S.  Patton  emerged. 

When  questioned  about  his  destination,  the  General 
announced,  “Berlin,  and  I’m  going  to  personally  shoot 
that  paper-hanging  SOB!”  Patton  was  accompanied  on 
his  visit  to  southwestern  Ohio  by  Willie,  his  white  bull 
terrier. 

In  real  life,  “General  Patton”  is  a Huber  Heights  busi- 
nessman who  has  invested  more  than  $14,000  in  uni- 
forms and  equipment  to  portray  his  famous  alter  ego. 
Boss  Marcum  owns  not  only  the  1944  Dodge,  but  also 
ivory-handled  pistols  similar  to  those  carried  by  the  late 
Patton  and  authentic  military  regalia  from  the  World 
War  II  era.  His  bull  terrier  wears  tags  identical  to  those 
worn  by  the  late  General’s  dog. 

Marcum  has  added  greater  authenticity  to  his  imper- 
sonation by  carefully  rehearsing  many  of  Patton’s 
speeches.  More  than  a few  listeners  have  mistaken  re- 
cordings made  by  Marcum  to  be  tapes  of  the  original 
Patton. 
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The  Dayton  businessman  served  in  the  second  World 
War  and  was  a member  of  Patton’s  remarkable  Third 
Army.  Marcum  said  he  had  seen  the  General  in  person 
on  several  occasions. 

The  former  staff  sergeant  maintains  a strong  attach- 
ment to  the  Army,  and  is  always  willing  to  use  his  Patton 
guise  to  net  publicity  for  the  local  recruiters.  His  par- 
ticipation in  the  Huber  Heights  Grand  Opening  was 
covered  by  Ghannel  22,  and  WING  radio. 

In  addition  to  the  general,  other  “friends”  who  lent  a 
hand  in  opening  celebrations  included  an  ambulance 
crew  from  the  2291st  USAR  Station  Hospital,  who  ad- 
ministered free  blood  pressure  checks  to  visitors  stop- 
ping by  the  station,  and  a Color  Guard  from  an  Air  Force 
JROTC  Squadron  at  Wayne  High  School.  (Mary  Auer, 
Cincinnati  DRC] 

“I  WAS  SCARED  when  I first  started,  but  you  can’t  let 
fear  overcome  you,”  says  Staff  Sergeant  Bob  Allen, 
station  commander  at  the  Chickasha,  OK  recruiting 
station. 

Allen,  a self-taught  bull  rider,  began  bull  riding  at  age 
13  and  compares  bull  riding  to  combat  in  that  both  of 
them  “are  a fear  of  the  unknown.” 

“Each  bull  is  different  and  you  draw  a bull’s  name  for 
each  competition,”  explains  Allen.  “It  took  me  three  or 
four  years  to  feel  confident  about  my  style  and  control  in 
bull  riding.” 

Although  there  are  short  course  schools  to  learn  to  ride 
a bull,  Allen  never  attended  one.  Part  of  his  practice  took 
place  on  a 55  gallon  drum  tied  to  a tree  like  a hammock 
with  men  pulling  on  attached  ropes. 

“I  went  to  an  independent  show  in  Caruthersville,  MO 
and  drew  a bull  known  as  ‘Big  Tiger’,”  says  Allen  “He 
wouldn’t  just  buck  you  off,  he’d  try  to  eat  you.  I stayed  on 
though  and  won  a buckle  for  the  ride.” 

“You  must  show  the  judges  you’re  in  control  of  the 
animal,”  explains  Allen.  “You  don’t  spur  bulls  to  get  good 
style  like  on  horses,  you  spur  bulls  to  stay  on.  A bull’s 
skin  rolls  like  an  ole  hound  dog. 

“If  you  get  a good  bull  he  bucks  and  spins  a lot  which  is 
in  your  favor. 

If  the  rider  makes  it  to  the  eight  second  regulation  time 
his  dismount  should  be  “in  rhythm  with  the  bull’s  buck  so 
you  flow  into  the  ground,”  says  Allen. 

While  stationed  in  Germany  before  coming  on  re- 
cruiting duty,  Allen  traveled  with  the  European  Rodeo 
Gowboy  Association  as  a member  and  rodeo  hand. 

In  August  of  1979  Allen  began  recruiting  in  Ghickasha 
as  a station  commander.  He  volunteered  for  recruiting 


and  says  he  hasn’t  been  disappointed.  He  recently  earned 
his  third  gold  star.  He  earned  his  first  gold  star  for 
enlisting  five  people  before  attending  recruiting  school. 
Allen  also  recruites  in  Anadarko,  Carnegie,  Fort  Cobb, 
Hinton,  Hydro,  Minco  and  Tuttle. 

Allen’s  experience  in  filling  out  paperwork  and  deal- 
ing with  applicant  problems  as  a personnel  specialist 
helped  him  in  recruiting.  [Debbie  Moser,  Oklahoma  City 
DRC] 

THE  ARMY’S  RECRUITING  SCHOOL,  has  been 
cramped  into  Gateslord  Hall  at  Ft.  Benjamin  Harrison  for 
quite  sometime. 

Space  for  new  quarters  was  found  recently  at  the  old 
NCO  club  just  down  the  street  from  Bldg  400. 

The  advance  level  courses  will  be  held  here.  Those 
courses  include;  the  Station  Commander’s  Course,  the 
Guidance  Counselor’s  Course,  the  Career  Counselor’s 
Course,  as  well  as  NCOES. 

Major  General  Maxwell  Thurman,  commander  of 
the  Recruiting  Command  and  guest  speaker  at  the  cere- 
mony expressed  his  satisfaction  that  USAREC  and 
TRADOC  could  work  together  in  making  the  improve- 
ments to  the  building.  [Peggy  Flanigan,  Ft.  Sheridan 
PAO] 


STAFF  SERGEANT  HARRY  SANDERS,  above,  re- 
ceived the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Citizenship  medal 
for  saving  a teacher’s  life  while  on  a high  school  recruit- 
ing assignment  in  the  Philadelphia  DRC. 

A special  citation  commended  Sanders  who  “was 
called  upon  to  administer  first  aid  in  the  form  of  mouth- 
to-mouth  resuscitation  to  a teacher  who  had  been 
stricken  with  a heart  attack.”  It  continued;  “The  imme- 
diate and  appropriate  actions  taken  by  Sanders  were 
instrumental  in  saving  the  life  of  the  teacher.”  That  was 
six  months  ago,  and  the  teacher,  now  recovered,  was  at 
the  ceremonies  to  offer  personal  congratulations.  [Olive 
Jagodinsky,  Philadelphia  DRC] 
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INITIATIVE  and  salesmanship  of  the  Albuquerque 
DRC  Reserve  Operations  Officer  paid  off  recently  in  43 
USAR  enlistments  from  New  Mexico  Military  Institute 
(NMMI]  in  Roswell,  NM. 

After  several  weeks  of  coordination  and  planning  with 
the  school,  Major  David  Ansell  gave  a presentation  at 
NMMI  to  the  entire  Corps  of  Cadets  on  the  benefits  of 
USAR  membership.  There  was  a great  deal  of  interest 
generated,  particularly  in  the  ROTC  Simultaneous  Mem- 
bership Program  (SMP). 

Ansell  returned  to  NMMI  later  leading  a team  com- 
posed of  Sergeant  First  Class  Mike  Hathaway,  Staff 
Sergeant  Carlos  Pompa  and  Specialist  Five  Angelina 
Montero,  of  the  Roswell  recruiting  station,  and  pre- 
pared 34  SMP  contracts.  In  October,  nine  more  were 
added.  The  new  reservists  are  assigned  to  several  units 
throughout  New  Mexico. 

The  success  of  the  exercise  was  due  to  excellent 
planning  and  organization  and  support  of  other  agencies. 
The  96th  Army  Reserve  Command  quickly  identified  all 
SMP  positions  in  their  New  Mexico  units.  The  ROTC 
Detachment  at  NMMI  provided  classrooms,  coordina- 
tion for  all  visits,  publicity,  clerical  assistance  and  office 
space,  made  files  available  and  even  provided  coffee  for 
the  hard  working  recruiting  team.  (Albuquerque  DRC] 


WHEN  THE  SAINTS  GO  MARCHIN’  IN.  Make  that 
seven  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  they  were  treated  to  an  “information”  tour  of 
Ft.  Ord  and  other  Monterey  area  Army  installations 
courtesy  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  DRC. 

According  to  the  church  leaders,  it  was  a very  enlight- 
ening view. 

“The  purpose  of  the  tour  was  to  provide  key  members 
of  the  LDS  Church  with  an  orientation  designed  to  de- 
velop an  understanding  and  better  appreciation  of  the 
Army  and  its  concern  for  the  young  men  and  women  who 
fill  its  ranks,”  said  Colonel  Robert  A.  Winslow,  com- 
mander of  the  Salt  Lake  City  DRC. 

“We  also  wanted  to  show  the  church  leaders  some  of 
the  Army’s  present  day  sophisticated  equipment  plus  the 
quality  of  life  and  leadership  in  today’s  Army,”  Winslow 
said.  “Finally,  we  hoped  to  demonstrate  the  Army’s 
language  training  capabilities  and  their  compatibility 
with  the  language  programs  of  the  church  for  LDS 
missionaries.” 


The  three-day  tour  was  organized  by  the  A&SP  staff  of 
the  Salt  Lake  City  DRC  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Western  Region  Recruiting  Command  and  the  Military 
Relations  Committee  of  the  LDS  Church. 

Heading  the  tour  group  was  Elder  Robert  L.  Beck- 
man, president  of  the  Young  Men’s  Aaronic  Priesthood 
Association  and  a member  of  the  First  Quorum  of  the 
Seventy. 

“I  took  basic  training  at  Ft.  Ord  during  World  War  II,” 
Beckman  said,  “so  the  tour  held  memories  for  me.” 

Also  on  the  tour  were:  Elder  L.  Don  LeFevre,  the 
Church  Public  Communication  Department  spokesman; 
Elder  Edwin  C.  Winder,  public  relations  coordinator  for 
the  Church  Missionary  Committee;  Elder  Ward  H. 
Magleby,  public  relations  director  for  the  seminary  and 
institute  program;  Elder  Charles  R.  Gibbs,  assistant 
director  of  Press  Relations  for  the  Church;  Sister  May- 
ola  R.  Miltenberger,  secretary-treasurer  for  the  Church 
Relief  Society;  and  Sister  Kathleen  E.  Lubeck,  reporter 
for  The  New  Era  church  magazine. 

The  tour  members  flew  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Mon- 
terey and  were  treated  to  a car  tour  of  the  Ft.  Ord  coast- 
line including  rifle  and  pistol  ranges,  some  family  hous- 
ing, World  War  II  billets  and  other  coastal  Army  facilities. 

The  next  morning,  they  watched  as  troops  of  the  7th 
Infantry  Division  went  through  their  morning  PT.  Later, 
they  breakfasted  with  the  troops  in  an  Army  dining  hall, 
and  then  went  on  to  visit  the  Combat  Development 
Experimentation  Command  facility  for  briefings  on 
equipment  tests. 

In  the  afternoon,  they  were  airlifted  by  chopper  to  Ft. 
Hunter  Liggett  where  they  saw  soldiers  at  work,  as  well 
as  a sophisticated  computer  complex  designed  to  monitor 
war  games  held  on  the  Ft.  Hunter  Liggett  terrain.  The 
evening  was  spent  at  the  Ft.  Ord  Chapel  as  LDS  soldiers 
and  their  families  were  hosted  by  LDS  Chaplain  (Major) 
John  Cooper. 

The  group  visited  the  Defense  Language  Institute  at 
the  Presidio  of  Monterey  to  see  how  the  language  training 
there  somewhat  paralleled  that  of  the  church  at  its 
language  school  in  Provo,  UT.  It  is  that  Provo  school  that 
prepares  young  people  of  the  church  for  their  worldwide 
missions. 

The  Mormon  group  flew  home  on  Friday. 

“It  was  a super  week  for  the  church  members,”  said 
Winslow.  “I  think  they  saw  a far  more  sophisticated 
Army  under  development  than  they  had  ever  imagined. 
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Bruno,  Sergeant  Gloria  Owens,  Corporal  Theresa 
Salupo,  Specialist  Four  Terri  Simoneau,  Privates  First 
Class  Teresa  Adams,  Elaine  Coleman,  Nicola  Howe, 
Patricia  Meyer,  and  Marlisa  Riggenbach,  and  Privates 
Carol  Anderson,  Marilynn  Blackledge,  Mattie  John- 
son and  Maria  Partida. 

The  team  members  participated  in  interviews  with 
media  representatives  which  resulted  in  prominently- 
placed  stories  in  the  two  daily  newspapers  in  St.  Louis, 
the  Globe-Democrat  and  Post  Dispatch. 

St.  Louis’  radio  stations  also  interviewed  the  Ft.  Riley 


Equally  impressive  were  the  officers  and  enlisted  people 
they  met  and  talked  to. 

“I  think  we  were  able  to  give  them  a genuine  impres- 
sion of  what  today’s  Army  is  really  like,”  Winslow 
projected.  (Ray  Graham,  Salt  Lake  City  DRC) 

A FEMALE  SKILLS  team  composed  of  13  Ft.  Riley 
soldiers  visited  the  St.  Louis  DRC  recently  in  an  effort 
to  promote  the  Army’s  image  as  a place  for  women 
who  want  to  work  in  non-traditional  fields.  The  team 
spoke  to  the  media  and  split  into  groups  that  visited  high 
schools  in  all  five  of  the  St.  Louis  DRC’s  areas. 

The  team  members  were  Second  Lieutenant  Janice 


soldiers.  Lieutenant  Bruno  spoke  on  seven  of  St.  Louis’ 
leading  stations.  Private  Anderson  spoke  with  Private 
Johnson  on  two  stations  and  alone  on  a third. 

The  two-  and  three-  woman  teams  that  visited  the  high 
schools  proved  effective  in  a number  of  settings.  They 
produced  leads  and  enlistments  in  classroom  presenta- 
tions, assemblies,  and  one-on-one  presentations  in  coun- 
selors’ offices. 

Eleven  of  the  soldiers  returned  to  Ft.  Riley  after  one 
week,  as  scheduled.  Anderson  and  Johnson  were  ex- 
tended to  continue  their  efforts  for  two  more  days  in  the 
East  St.  Louis  area. 

St.  Louis  DRC  commander  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jo- 
seph Lukitsch  presented  each  of  the  soldiers  with  me- 
mentoes that  reflected  the  St.  Louis  DRC’s  appreciation 
for  a job  well  done.  (Chris  Phillips,  St.  Louis  DRC] 


Cashing  in  on  the  popularity  of  a celebrity  has  always  been 
a good  way  to  get  free  publicity  as  well  as  create  good 
community  relations.  When  the  celebrity  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  today’s  comedians  and  has  played  the  part  of  an 
Army  private,  it  pays  off  in  big  dividends.  Goldie  Hawn,  also 
known  as  “Private  Benjamin”  visited  the  Miami  DRC  area 
recently  on  a promotional  tour.  While  visiting  the  DRC,  Goldie 
was  promoted  to  “Corporal  Benjamin”  by  Mayor  Thomas 
Warlock,  DRC  XO,  in  appreciation  for  her  recruiting  support. 
(Miami  DRC) 
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by  Terry  Lucarelli 
7th  Signal  Command,  PAO 

‘This  is  MARS  calling  America. 
MARS  calling  . . . ’ 

MARS. 

Another  wonderful  military  acro- 
nym . . . Military  Affiliate  Radio  Sys- 
tem. It’s  a worldwide  affiliation  of 
civilian  and  military  ham  radio  opera- 
tors that  provide  phone  patches  from 
callers  outside  the  United  States  to 
home  and  transmit  the  military  equiv- 
alent of  a cablegram,  a MARSGRAM. 

The  organization,  which  on  a per- 
centage basis  is  virtually  all  volun- 
teer, does  a good  job  of  their  current 
mission  — morale  support. 

According  to  Jack  Willock,  director. 

Keeping  in 
touch  with 

Army  MARS  CONUS,  these  volun- 
teers save  the  military  a bundle.  Fig- 
ures he  provided  showed  that  during 
the  last  quarter  of  1979,  MARS  affili- 
ates, serving  jat  no  costs  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer,  turned  in: 

303,823  hours  of  MARS  partici- 
pation efforts 

17,433  overseas  telephone  calls 
(phone  patches)  by  radio 

232,492  MARSGRAMS  (equiva- 
lent to  telegrams]  by  radio 
Converting  these  figures  to  dollars 
saved,  according  to  Willock,  works 
out  like  this: 

303,823  hours  at  mini- 
mum wage  ($3.25  per 

hour) $987,425 

17,433  phone  patches 
at  an  average  of  $20  per 
telephone  call  provided  . $348,660 
232,492  MARSGRAMS 

at  $5  each $1,162,460 

total  savings  $2,498,545 


Once,  in  the  not  too  distant  past, 
MARS  was  the  talk  of  the  town.  Most 
every  GI  in  Vietnam  knew  of  its  exist- 
ence and  tried  to  work  at  least  one  call 
in  to  let  someone  know  he  was  alive. 
But  things  have  changed  since  those 
days.  And,  so  far  as  MARS  is  con- 
cerned, those  changes  have  not  been 
for  the  better. 

Like  all  government  activities, 
MARS  found  money  harder  to  come 
by  once  the  war  ended.  Worse  than 
the  lack  of  funding  was  the  lack  of 
manpower  as  budget  restrictions  re- 
sulted in  a loss  of  slots. 

The  program  began  in  1948  when 
some  DA  civilians  got  the  idea  to  use 
amateur  operators  to  provide  backup 
communications  for  government  ser- 
vices. They  reasoned  that  not  only 
would  these  amateurs  provide  com- 
munications during  civil  disasters  and 
emergencies  but  they  would  also  cre- 
ate interest  in  and  furnish  a means  of 
training  members  in  military  commu- 
nication procedures.  A potential  re- 
serve of  trained  communicators  would 
help  boost  the  morale  of  the  GIs  based 
round  the  world. 

As  recently  as  four  years  ago 
MARS  stations  existed  on  almost 
every  Army  post.  Now,  the  stations 
may  still  exist  but  they  are  stations 
without  operators. 

“In  about  80  percent  of  the  cases  the 
* equipment  remains  in  place,”  Willock 
explained,  “but  its  utilization  depends 
upon  post  commanders  and  local 
agency  interest.” 

“We  can  use  a military  person  who 
holds  MOS  05G,  radio  teletype  opera- 
tor, to  operate  a station  even  if  he  (or 
she)  does  not  have  an  FCC  license,”  he 
continued.  “But  if  there  aren’t  ‘excess 
personnel’  to  fill  the  station’s  needs 
there  is  no  station.” 

Willock  says  not  more  than  30  of 
the  6,000  stations  he  oversees  are 
military. 

“Because  of  cutbacks  in  military 
stations  we’re  having  to  lean  more  and 
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more  on  our  affiliate  stations,”  he 
said.  Affiliate,  in  this  case,  means 
civilian. 

In  CONUS  the  Army  operates  ap- 
proximately 6,000  stations,  the  Air 
Force  4,000  and  the  Navy  3,000.  Wil- 
lock  estimates  between  1,500  and 
2,000  stations  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

All  MARS  phone  patches  must  ori- 
ginate outside  CONUS.  A European- 
based  GI  would  schedule  his  call  and 
his  MARS  station  would  try  to  find 
the  affiliate  nearest  his  Stateside  des- 
tination. That  way  the  charge  to  the 
recipient,  all  calls  are  collect,  is  kept 
to  a minimum.  Then,  the  only  dif- 
ference between  this  radio  patch  and  a 
regular  phone  call  is  it’s  somewhat 
less  than  private  and  both  parties 
must  remember  to  say  “over”  so  the 
station  operator  can  switch  between 
parties. 

MARSGRAMS  can  be  sent  in,  or 
out,  of  GONUS.  “We  don’t  guarantee 
speed  of  delivery  because  of  the  num- 
ber of  volunteers  in  the  system,”  Wil- 
lock  pointed  out,  but  added,  “we  al- 
most could  though.” 

Right  now  Willock  is  operating 
three  major  “gateway”  stations:  Ft. 
Meade,  Ft.  Sam  Houston  and  Presidio 
of  San  Francisco.  They  are  not  only 
gateways  to  the  world  but  also  gate- 
ways to  the  region  they  represent: 
Eastern,  Central  and  Western.  Each 
region  has  a manager  whose  job  is  to 
manage  the  civilian  portion  of  his 
local  area. 

States  are  divided  roughly  equally 
between  regions  and  the  volunteers 
start  below  the  position  of  manager. 
Each  state  has  a volunteer  director 
and  he  has  volunteer  staff  personnel 
working  for  him.  The  only  benefit  for 
civilians  participating  is  experience 
and  “we  draw  excess,  obsolete  equip- 
ment from  government  supply  to  en- 
hance affiliate  stations,”  Willock 
stated. 

If  that  excess  equipment  doesn’t 


work  it’s  up  to  the  affiliate  member  to 
make  it  . . . although  Willock  will 
search  for  spare  parts  that  can  be 
cannibalized  within  the  system. 

According  to  Willock,  despite  the 
shortage  of  funds,  equipment  and 
manpower,  the  program  continues  to 
make  a name  for  itself. 

“We’ve  had  several  isolations  here 
in  CONUS,”  he  recalls.  Isolation  is 
when  a post  loses  its  communications 
with  the  outside  world. 

“This  happened  several  months  ago 
at  Ft.  Chaffee  when  a gasoline  truck 
caught  fire  and  burned  through  the 
main  communication  cable  on  post,” 
he  said.  For  18  hours  MARS  was  the 
thin  communications  link  with  the 
world. 

The  Johnstown  flood  a few  years 
ago  was  another  good  example  of 
MARS  participation  to  support  mili- 
tary effort  in  a civil  disaster. 

Within  a matter  of  hours  after  the 
floods  MARS  communications  were 
established.  Eventually  the  military 
supplied  their  own  communications 
then  MARS  assumed  its  secondary 


function  of  morale  support. 

MARS  gets  civilian  volunteers  by 
setting  up  communications  booths  at 
“Hamventions”  around  the  country. 
Hamventions  are  gatherings  by  local 
amateur  radio  clubs,  American  Radio 
Relay  organizations  and  other  elec- 
tronically interested  groups. 

“When  our  local  people  get  wind  of 
these  things,  they’ll  set  up  a booth  and 
solicit  messages  to  military  people,” 
Willock  explained,  “everyone  knows 
someone  in  the  service.” 

That  seemingly  simple  effort  is 
MARS  main  source  of  advertisement. 
And  it  seems  to  be  doing  the  job. 
Things  also  seem  to  be  getting  better 
for  the  program. 

“What  we’re  looking  at  now  is  the 
Army  has  finally  realized  they  must 
improve  their  High  Frequency  (HF) 
communications.  With  this  HF  in- 
crease MARS  will  provide  training  to 
keep  these  operators  proficient.  The 
end  result  is  not  only  will  MARS 
benefit  — so  will  the  individual  soldier. 

What  we  have  here  is  not  a failure 
to  communicate.  ® 


Gary  Skillicorn,  a civilian  electronics  engineer  with  the  Navy  Department  in 
Washington,  DC,  operates  a MARS  link-up  in  DC  during  mid-day  hours  when  it’s 
possible.  (Photo  by  Journalist  Lon  Cabot) 
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Congratulations! 

Your  new 
assignment  is 
USAREC,  sir. 


by  MAJ  Kenneth  R.  Wood 
Chief,  Office  Management 
USAREC,  P&A 

You  have  just  hung  up  the  phone 
after  a conversation  with  your  assign- 


ment officer.  He  informed  you  your 
impending  assignment  will  be  to 
USAREC.  Did  you  detect  a sinister 
tone  in  his  voice?  Was  he  really  trying 
to  terminate  the  conversation  before 


you  asked  too  many  questions? 

Consequently,  you  were  embar- 
rassed to  ask  him  what  U-S-A-R-E-C 
stands  for.  So  with  sweating  hands 
and  racing  heart  you  opened  the  regu- 
lation defining  Army  acronyms.  And 
there  it  is  ...  . United  States  Army 
Recruiting  Command.  “Oh  no!”  you 
shout.  You’ve  heard  stories  about  this 
command  — all  bad!  “Why  me?” 

No  doubt  this  or  a similar  reaction 
was  expressed  by  a number  of  us  upon 
learning  of  our  assignment  to 
USAREC.  Without  being  familiar  with 
the  mission  we  felt  we  were  entering 
into  a strange  and  mysterious  area  of 
the  military  where  few  dare  to  tread. 
Many  officers  believe  an  assignment 
to  USAREC  is  a dead  end  assignment 
which  is  detrimental  to  their  career 
and  future  progression.  However,  an 
analysis  of  an  assignment  to  U S AREC 
does  not  support  this  belief. 

Recruiting  is  a high  priority  assign- 
ment. The  qualifications  an  officer 
must  possess  are  impressive.  To  be 
considered  for  an  assignment  to 
USAREC  is  an  advantage  for  any 
officer.  Being  selected  is  a positive 
indication  the  officer  ranks  among  the 
best  in  the  Army.  A profile  of  the 
qualifications  USAREC  has  estab- 
lished are: 

Colonel  Prerequisites 
Regional  Recruiting  Command: 
RA  Officer 
College  Graduate 
Brigade  Command 
Senior  Service  College  Graduate 
Interviewed  by  USAREC 
Staff: 

RA  Officer 
College  Graduate 
Brigade  Command  experience  or 
competitive  for  06  command  se- 
lection 

May  be  filled  by  LTC/P 

District  Recruiting 
Commander  Prerequisites 

College  Graduate 

Military  Education  Level  1 [War  Col- 
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lege)  or  competitive  for  selection 
Successful  Completion  of  Battalion 

Command  or  Equivalent 
Nominated  by  MILPERCEN 
Interviewed  by  USAREC 

Area  Commander  Prerequisites 
Advanced  Course  Graduate 
Company  Command  Experience 
College  Graduate 
Entry  Speciality  Qualified 

Staff  Officer  Prerequisites 
ETC:  Military  Education  Level  4 
[Command  and  General  Staff 
College) 

MAJ:  Military  Education  Level  4 
[Command  and  General  Staff 
College)  or  competitive  for 
selection 

CPT:  Advanced  Course,  2 years  col- 
lege 

LT:  2 years  college 

Because  USAREC  has  such  a col- 
lection of  outstanding  officers,  it 
should  be  no  surprise  that  promotion 
rates  are  high  within  the  command. 
Statistics  in  Chart  A for  1979  and  1980 
demonstrate  that  USAREC  has  done 
well  in  this  area  which  concerns  us 
all. 

In  addition  to  promotion  rates, 
USAREC  does  well  on  Senior  Service 
College  and  Command  and  General 
Staff  College  selections  as  shown  in 
Chart  B. 

USAREC’s  average  for  Command 
and  General  Staff  Gollege  selection 
from  December  1975  to  December 
1979  was  23.3  while  the  Department 
of  the  Army’s  average  was  18.9. 

An  assignment  to  USAREC  will  no 
doubt  be  the  only  opportunity  in  an 
officer’s  career  where  he  will  be  af- 
forded the  opportunity  to  serve  with 
such  a collection  of  outstanding  talent 
under  one  command.  The  knowledge 
and  experience  one  obtains  after  a 
tour  within  recruiting  will  be  of  im- 
measurable benefit  for  future  assign- 
ments within  an  officer’s  career.  How- 


ever, this  is  not  to  imply  recruiting 
duty  is  comparable  to  an  assignment 
in  Shangri-la. 

We  all  are  definitely  aware  that  the 
duty  is  challenging,  demanding,  often 
frustrating  and  sometimes  downright 
exasperating.  Attempting  to  explain 
the  job  to  an  individual  unfamiliar 
with  recruiting  duty  is  comparable  to 
the  fable  of  an  elephant  being  des- 
cribed by  blind  men.  Nonetheless, 
each  officer  wearing  “The  Bell”  should 
make  an  effort  at  attracting  other 
qualified  officers  currently  “in  the 
field”  to  USAREC. 

So  the  next  time  you  encounter 
someone  who  has  just  been  informed 
by  his  assignment  officer  that  they’re 
coming  to  USAREC,  quickly  treat  for 
shock,  pick  the  individual  up  from  the 
floor,  shake  hands  and  say,  “welcome 
aboard,”  you  are  now  a member  of  an 
elite  group  dedicated  to  “providing  the 
strength.” 

Chart  A 


USAREC 

DA 

GRADE 

Date 

Eligible 

Selected 

% 

Eligible 

Selected 

% 

To  COL 

JUN  79 

31 

21 

68 

2216 

621 

28 

AUG  80 

17 

10 

59 

1816 

484 

27 

To  LTC 

OCT  79 

16 

12 

75 

2826 

1470 

52 

JUL80 

15 

1 1 

73 

2581 

1169 

45 

To  MAJ 

JUN  79 

104 

82 

79 

4072 

2451 

60 

JUN  80 

101 

75 

74 

3574 

2193 

61 

To  CPT 

JAN  79 

5 

5 

100 

1181 

1063 

90 

AUG  79 

20 

20 

100 

3962 

3705 

94 

MAR  80 

13 

13 

100 

3187 

3026 

95 

OCT  80 

20 

20 

100 

4900 

4784 

97 

Chart  B 
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Stemming  the  loss  of 
Mid-level  IMCOs 


by  MAJ  Earl  L.  Tingle 
Reenlistment  Officer 
82nd  Airborne  Division 

At  an  alarming  rate,  the  Army  is 
losing  much  of  its  valued  skill  and 
proven  leadership.  The  young  non- 
commissioned officers  of  today  are 
not  only  finding  more  lucrative  em- 
ployment, they’re  dissatisfied  with 
their  duties  as  soldiers. 

Today’s  middle  grade  non-commis- 
sioned officer  has  somewhat  of  a ster- 
eotype profile.  He  entered  the  Army 
at  a time  when  world  focus  was  con- 
centrated on  Vietnam.  The  Army  was 
performing  its  mission  and  receiving  a 
lot  of  publicity.  War  stories  from 
friends  and  older  brothers  perked  the 
interest  of  many  young  men  who  saw 
visions  of  hero  medals,  brass  bands, 
and  a glorious  homecoming. 

Even  at  the  risk  of  losing  life  or 
limb,  would-be  soldiers  left  school 
and  the  security  of  home  to  be  a part  of 
the  action.  Some  saw  that  part  of  the 
Army,  while  others  had  to  settle  for 
the  less  significant  role  of  the  post- 
Vietnam  phase-down.  No  longer  was 
there  an  unlimited  supply  of  men  and 
material,  or  the  maddening  rush  that 
accompanies  a war  — even  for  the 
combat  soldiers. 

The  middle  grade  NCO’s  have  had 
to  endure  slower  promotions  than  did 
their  predecessors;  watch  helplessly 
an  erosion  of  benefits;  accept  a cost  of 
living  increase  that  has  exceeded  pay 
raises,  and  most  critically,  endure  re- 
duction of  a meaningful  mission.  Years 
of  the  same  practice  has  unquestion- 


The above  article  offers  an  officer’s 
viewpoint  of  what  happened  to  cause 
NCOS  to  be  dissatisfied  with  military 
service.  All  VOLUNTEER  seeks  the 
opinion  of  all  soldiers,  as  to  why  so 
many  mid-grade  NCOs  are  leaving  the 
service.  Replies  will  be  compiled  and 
an  article  will  appear  in  a future  issue. 


ably  resulted  in  disappointment  for 
those  who  once  envisioned  them- 
selves as  heroes  and  saviors  of  the 
American  way. 

To  add  to  the  disappointment,  many 
junior  specialists  and  NCOs  have  had 
to  assume  duties  of  more  senior  NCOs 
who  simply  didn’t  exist.  They’ve  had 
to  mature  long  before  their  time  and 
execute  some  extremely  important 
and  demanding  tasks.  They’ve  ac- 
cepted challenges  that  their  civilian 
peers  would  avoid,  and  while  doing  a 
commendable  job,  they’re  becoming 
exhausted  early. 

The  hard  working,  effective  soldier 
of  today  is  seeing  years  of  more  hard 
work  ahead  of  him  while  facing  fewer 
reasons  for  continuing  the  strenous 
pace. 

As  a result  of  lowered  enlistment 
standards  over  the  last  decade  to  sup- 
port a voluntary  Army,  the  quality  of 
the  recruit  has  suffered.  Junior  NCO’s 
find  teaching  these  trainees  frustrat-  ’ 
ing.  Too  much  time  is  being  expended 
on  motivation  and  discipline  matters 
and  less  on  mission.  Middle  term 
NCOs  are  questioning  their  roles  and 
too  many  are  finding  a military  career 
not  rewarding  enough  to  stay  beyond 
a second  enlistment. 

So  how  does  the  Army  retain  its 
quality  mid-term  NCO’s  and  encour- 
age a career  in  the  Army?  A very  im- 
portant task  is  to  make  each  chain  of 
command  aware  of  the  necessity  for 
retaining  quality  soldiers,  not  only  in 
their  units,  but  within  the  Army  as  a 
whole. 

Commanders  should  realize  that  re- 
taining a soldier  in  his  same  duty 
position  eliminates  the  necessity  to 
train  a replacement.  By  filling  a va- 
cancy with  the  incumbent,  not  only  is 
time  and  money  saved  but  other  in- 
tangible items  such  as  familiarity  with 
facilities  and  unit  personnel  are  real- 
ized. There  is  a sense  of  pride,  be- 
longing, and  job  satisfaction  when  a 
soldier  elects  to  stay  with  his  unit. 


Development  of  these  junior  and 
mid-term  NCOs  promotes  a feeling  of 
accomplishment  within  the  unit,  and 
more  so  with  the  individual  himself. 
This  development  comes  as  a result  of 
mid-term  NCOs  being  shown  that  the 
Army  cares  and  is  sincerely  interested 
in  their  growth  and  progress.  This 
care  and  interest  consciously  encour- 
ages and  promotes  growth,  while  sub- 
consciously it  encourages  retention. 

Encouragement  to  reenlist  is  of  little 
effect  when  it’s  offered  a month  prior 
to  a soldier’s  separation.  By  that  time, 
the  quality  NCO  has  formulated  his 
plans  and  knows  exactly  where  he 
will  go  to  school  or  where  he  will 
work.  Changing  those  plans  at  the  last 
minute  is  contrary  to  good  career 
planning,  and  few  people  would  even 
consider  doing  so.  Good  career  coun- 
seling begins  early  in  a soldier’s  sepa- 
ration. The  idea  of  making  a career  of 
the  Army  should  be  introduced  early 
and  reinforced  regularly.  After  all, 
career  counseling  is  an  effort  at  main- 
taining a fighting  force. 

The  most  meaningful  thing  a mid- 
term NCO  can  be  offered  to  encourage 
his  retention  is  more  good  leadership, 
more  caring,  and  more  interest  in  his 
development  and  growth.  Without  re- 
tention of  the  quality  mid-term  NCO, 
the  future  first  sergeants  and  sergeants 
major  will  lack  many  of  the  essential 
qualities  necessary  for  those  posi- 
tions. Retention  of  these  NCOs  is  the 
responsibility  of  every  officer  and 
senior  NCO.  The  performance  of  the 
Army  of  the  future  depends  on  retain- 
ing the  quality  mid-term  NCO  today.!^ 


Major  Earl  L.  Tingle  has  been  the 
reenlistment  officer  for  the  82nd  Air- 
borne Division  at  Ft.  Bragg  for  two 
years.  His  efforts  during  that  time 
have  seen  the  initiation  of  a retention 
program  based  on  meeting  soldiers’ 
needs,  not  necessarily  the  quota. 
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PT  — 

USAREC  style 


by  1LT  Carl  Hicks 
HQ,  USAREC 

Staff  Sergeant  Joe  E.  Recruiter  was 
a solid  recruiter.  He  was  in  the  station 
daily  at  0730  hours,  effectively  used 
his  Mandex  to  run  his  schedule, 
worked  his  Lead  Refinement  Lists 
better  than  any  recruiter  in  his  DRC 
and  had  spent  almost  as  much  time  in 
his  high  schools  as  the  students  did. 
Joe  always  made  his  mission  plus  — 
until  last  month.  Last  month  the  34 
year  old  NCO  died,  shoveling  snow  in 
front  of  his  station,  the  victim  of  an 
apparent  heart  attack. 

Joe  had  fallen  into  that  routine,  that 
so  many  of  us  have  done,  as  far  as 
taking  care  of  himself.  He  knew  that 
he  should  have  been  doing  something 
to  get  in  shape,  he  just  couldn’t  find 
the  time  and  was  just  too  tired  at 
night.  Joe  had  been  a recruiter  for  six 
years  and  hadn’t  run  two  blocks  since 
he  left  his  unit. 

The  surprising  thing  about  it  is  that 
maintaining  a safe  level  of  physical 
fitness  really  doesn’t  take  that  much 
time,  often  as  little  as  an  hour  a day. 
With  a bit  of  time  management  almost 
all  of  us  can  squeeze  out  a spare  hour. 

Physical  fitness  training  or  PT  for 
the  recruiter  obviously  isn’t  going  to 
be  the  line-up  in  formation  and  go  for 
the  five-mile  run  type  of  thing  that  he 
did  back  in  his  unit.  The  recruiter  has 
to  make  it  happen  on  his  own,  and  his 
ability  to  do  that  was  one  of  the 
reasons  he  was  selected  for  his  job.  He 
will  have  some  help  now,  because  HQ 
USAREC  has  developed  a special 
physical  conditioning  program  that 
can  be  easily  tailored  to  fit  the  needs 
of  the  individual  recruiter. 

The  new  USAREC  Physical  Fitness 
Program  is  based  on  a scientifically 
tested  and  proven  aerobics  program 


developed  by  Dr.  Kenneth  H.  Cooper, 
MD,  a recognized  expert  in  the  field. 

Aerobic  exercises  are  those  that 
exercise  the  lungs  and  heart  for  a sus- 
tained period.  An  example  would  be 
running  far  and  hard  enough  to  in- 
crease the  rate  of  breathing  and  heart 
beat  for  an  extended  period  of  time.  In 
contrast,  a calisthenic  exercise,  the 
pushup,  works  mainly  on  the  arm  and 
shoulder  muscles,  for  a shorter  period 
of  time. 

The  key  to  endurance  training  is  the 
body’s  use  of  oxygen.  The  body  needs 
oxygen  to  produce  energy.  The  body 
can’t  store  it,  so  it  must  bring  oxygen 
in  constantly  and  deliver  it  to  the 
organs  or  tissues  where  the  energy  is 
needed.  The  lungs  have  the  function 
to  bring  in  oxygen  and  transfer  it  to 
the  blood  while  the  heart  in  turn  trans- 
fers it  to  the  various  parts  of  the  body. 

The  USAREC  program  has  some- 
thing in  it  for  everyone  from  the  young- 
est recruiter  to  the  oldest.  Male  or 
female,  no  matter  whether  you  run 
10,000  meter  races  or,  like  poor  Joe, 
you  haven’t  run  since  you  left  your 
unit,  it’s  easy  to  get  into  the  program. 
But,  if  you  are  over  40  or  know  that 
you  have  a heart  problem  or  profile 
it’s  a must  to  see  your  doctor  first! 

F or  the  beginners  or  the  badly  out  of 
shape  there  is  an  age  adjusted  starter 
program  that  allows  you  to  earn  points 
for  walking,  running  one  mile,  play- 
ing handball,  basketball  or  squash  (a 
game  similar  to  racquetball). 

An  individual  may  stay  in  the  be- 
ginners’ program  for  up  to  16  weeks. 
At  that  point  (or  before]  soldiers 
should  test  themselves  with  the  test 
provided  in  the  program.  The  results 
will  help  the  individual  determine 
whether  to  continue  the  beginners’ 


program  or  progress  to  the  mainten- 
ance program. 

The  maintenance  program  allows  a 
much  greater  selection  of  sports,  with 
point  values  attached  for  the  amount 
of  time  spent  at  that  sport.  The  stan- 
dard for  USAREC  personnel  will  be  to 
attain  60  points  weekly,  at  nearly  any 
sport  or  combination  of  sports  that  the 
soldier  would  enjoy. 

The  easy-to-use  program  will  have 
been  fielded  through  command  chan- 
nels by  the  time  you  read  this. 

Beginning  in  April,  individual  par- 
ticipation in  the  USAREC  Physical 
Fitness  Program  will  be  recorded  on. 
USAREC  Form  641. 

Information  recorded  on  the  per- 
sonal Physical  Fitness  Performance 
Chart  will  be  on  the  honor  system. 
Unless  there  exists  some  reason  to 
suspect  the  recorded  data,  command- 
ers will  accept  records  of  participa- 
tion as  correct.  The  semi-annual 
Army  Physical  Readiness  Test  (APRT) 
will  be  the  standard  for  physical 
fitness. 

What  benefits  can  you  expect  from 
this  program?  You  can  almost  immedi- 
ately begin  to  “look”  better  in  your 
uniform,  improving  your  personal  ap- 
pearance in  the  eyes  of  your  commu- 
nity. You’ll  find  yourself  feeling  pep- 
pier and  more  energetic  at  the  end  of  a 
long  hard  day  at  the  Lead  Refinement 
Lists. 

So,  if  a few  minutes  a day  aren’t 
worth  better  looks,  better  health,  and 
better  feelings,  you  may  be  at  ease  in 
knowing  when  that  physical  readi- 
ness test  pops  up  twice  yearly,  you’ll 
be  ready  for  it. 

Finally,  the  rock  bottom  line  is,  that 
as  a soldier,  physical  fitness  is  your 
duty.  ^ 
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S Update 

USAREC  accidents  down_ 


In  the  4th  Quarter  FY  80,  an  analysis  of  USAREC 
showed  104  recordable  accidents,  producing  a rate  of 
4.40  accidents  per  one  million  miles  driven.  This  repre- 
sents a 9.4  percent  decrease  in  recordable  accidents  for 
the  4th  Quarter.  Southeast  Region  had  the  lowest  accident 
rate  of  all  the  regions  with  2.37  accidents  per  one  million 
miles  driven. 

For  FY  80  USAREC  experienced  622  recordable  Army 
motor  vehicle  accidents,  producing  a rate  of  5.72  acci- 
dents per  million  miles  driven.  This  represents  a decrease 
of  8.9  percent  from  the  FY  79  rate,  a feat  never  before 
accomplished  by  USAREC.  Southeast  had  the  lowest 
accident  rate  with  3.45  accidents  per  million  miles 
driven,  the  lowest  rate  ever  experienced  by  any  region  in 
USAREC. 

Injuries  played  a significant  part  in  the  overall  cost  of 
accidents  in  FY  80.  There  were  39  lost  time  injuries  and 
two  fatalities  for  a cost  of  $235,140.  The  total  estimated 
cost  of  damage  to  Army  vehicles  and  injuries  to  per- 


sonnel was  $678,605  resulting  in  an  unnecessary  waste  of 
government  funds. 

For  FY  80  there  were  a total  of  40  injuries,  and  one 
fatality  for  USAREC  personnel  not  involving  Army 
motor  vehicle  accidents.  This  represents  four  fewer 
injuries  and  two  less  fatalities  than  FY  79  for  a total  cost 
of  $137,558,  compared  to  $281,193  for  FY  79,  a decrease 
of  $147,635. 

Overall,  FY  80  was  a good  year  for  the  USAREC  safety 
program.  It  was  the  fourth  consecutive  year  the  accident 
rate  was  below  the  previous  years.  Continuing  that  trend 
will  require  constant  positive  reinforcement  by  com- 
manders and  supervisors  at  all  levels.  Continued  detail 
assistance  to  DRC  commanders  by  USAREC’s  safety 
manager  and  region  safety  specialists  as  well  as  the  use  of 
proper  remedial  measures  when  necessary.  There’s  no 
doubt  that  USAREC’s  accident  trend  can  remain  down- 
ward if  all  members  of  this  command  continue  to  work 
together  as  a team.  (USAREC-IG) 


Commanding  Generai’s  100  Club  announced. 


At  the  Ft.  Benning  Commander’s  Conference,  MG 
Thurman  announced  the  establishment  of  the  Command- 
ing General’s  100  Club.  The  expressed  purpose  of  the 
club  is  to  stimulate  production  and  to  recognize  the 
command’s  most  elite  recruiters.  Club  membership  is 
limited  to  the  on-production  recruiter,  as  this  individual 
is  the  key  link  in  the  enlistment  process.  The  top  100 
recruiters  will  be  recognized  and  granted  admittance  to 
the  club.  The  determining  factor  in  selecting  the  top  100 


recruiters  will  be  the  number  of  incentive  award  points 
accrued  during  a quarter.  Competition  began  second 
quarter,  fiscal  year  1981,  and  each  recruiter  selected  for 
membership  in  the  Commanding  General’s  100  Club  will 
receive  a certificate  from  the  Commanding  General. 
Additionally,  the  names  of  all  selectees  will  appear  in  the 
Command  Memo  and  all  VOLUNTEER. 

Make  it  happen.  Join  the  club.  (USAREC,  P&A  Dir.] 


Money  back..— 

Civilian  recruiting  specialists  may  utilize  SF  1164, 
claim  for  reimbursement  for  expenditures  on  official 
business,  for  expenses  of  authorized  or  approved  use  of 
vehicles  in  transacting  official  business.  Typical  re- 
imburseable  expenses  include  mileage  charges  when  a 
POV  is  used,  tolls  and  parking  fees. 

Communities  see  all 

Editor’s  Note:  U.  S.  News  and  World  Report.  Sept.  1, 
1980,  reports  that  government  officials  are  receiving 
complaints  about  the  Department  of  Defense.  It  seems 
that  the  public  has  picked  up  on  our  community  aware- 


The  joint  travel  regulation  requires  that  claims  for  trips 
be  made  not  later  than  the  fifth  workday  of  the  month 
following  that  in  which  the  expense  was  incurred.  This 
form  is  not  appropriate  for  reimbursements  in  connec- 
tion with  TDY.  (USAREC,  CPO] 


ness  activities.  They  are  particularly  aware  of  Defense 
Department  cars  being  driven  over  the  speed  limit  — even 
though  the  auto  bumper  stickers  read,  “55  — It’s  a Law 
We  Can  Live  With.”  (USAREC-IG] 
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Re- Update  S 

Phnne^  Power  tested 


A test  program  to  augment  the  Individual  Ready 
Reserve  (IRR)  reenlistment  program  has  been  initiated  at 
the  Army  Reserve  Component  Personnel  and  Admin- 
istration Center  (RCPAC). 

This  program,  called  Phone  Power,  uses  a direct 
telephone  approach.  Soldiers  with  critical  skills  are 
called  when  they  are  within  three  months  of  completing 
their  required  service  obligation.  This  telephone  contact 
reinforces  a letter  sent  to  the  member  three  months 
earlier,  encouraging  them  to  reenlist.  They  are  made 
aware  of  the  opportunities  available  to  members  of  the 
IRR. 

The  IRR  reenlistment  program  differs  from  those 
found  in  the  National  Guard  and  Selected  Reserve  units, 
as  well  as  the  Active  Army,  in  that  there  is  no  direct 
contact  between  the  soldier  and  his  commander  or  the 
unit’s  retention  personnel.  This  difference  fostered  the 
phone  power  concept. 

RCPAC  is  using  three  IRR  members  to  conduct  the 
phone  power  program.  Their  job  is  to  telephonically 
contact  those  first  termers  whose  MOS  is  in  the  combat 
arms  or  medical  field.  These  reservists  have  either 

^ 

USAREC  Reenlistment  OCT-DEC  80 

Overall  first-quarter  USAREC  reenlistment  accom- 
plishments for  first-term  soldiers  with  Headquarters  and 
Support  Center  achievements  included  are  15  for  150 
percent  of  goal.  For  mid-term  reenlistments,  achieve- 
ments were  138  for  181.5  percent  and  career  achieve- 
ments ran  255  for  142.4  percent  of  objective. 


Mid-Term  Career 
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declined  reenlistment  or  have  not  responded  to  previous 
letter  contact.  They  are  encouraged  to  reenlist  and  the 
responsibilities  and  opportunities  available  to  IRR  mem- 
bers are  explained  to  them. 

The  IRR  member  is  not  required  to  participate  in 
reserve  programs,  but  is  encouraged  to  do  so.  Programs 
available  to  the  member  include  counterpart  training, 
active  duty  for  training  tours,  extended  active  duty  tours, 
attendance  at  service  schools  and  enrollment  in  corres- 
pondence courses.  By  voluntary  participation  in  these 
programs,  usually  at  a time  convenient  to  the  member, 
the  soldier  can  improve  his  or  her  skills,  qualify  for 
promotions  and  earn  retirement  benefits  redeemable  at 
age  60.  The  attractiveness  of  IRR  membership  is  the 
flexibility  and  variety  in  participation;  and  the  protection 
of  already  accrued  benefits  pending  at  the  time  the 
member  may  desire  to  return  to  active  duty  or  join  a 
Reserve  or  National  Guard  unit. 

If  this  test  is  successful  in  increasing  first  term  reten- 
tion, phone  power  will  be  incorporated  into  the  IRR  Re- 
enlistment Program.  (RCPAC,  St.  Louis,  MO). 

Change  4 to 

AR601-280 

distributed— 

Two  major  changes  to  reenlistment  option  eligibility 
are  implemented  by  change  4,  AR601-280  which  has  re- 
cently been  distributed. 

Persons  with  approved  grade  waivers  may  reenlist  for 
option  tables  4-2  (Present  Duty],  4-4  (Overseas  Option],  or 
4-5  (CONUS  Station  of  Choice].  In  addition  persons 
reenlisting  for  a long  tour  overseas  may  reenlist  for  a 
period  of  four  years. 

Persons  granted  authority  to  reenlist  as  an  exception  to 
AR  600-9  and  paragraph  2-21.1  AR  601-280  may  be 
reenlisted  for  any  option,  and  for  any  number  of  years  for 
which  they  are  otherwise  qualified. 

Commanders  exercising  GCM  authority  should  ex- 
ercise discretion  in  granting  exceptions  to  policy  al- 
lowing reenlistment  under  those  conditions.  (SGM 
Hawley,  DA  - Reenlistment] 
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The  recent  movie  “9-to-5”  portrayed 
sexual  harrassment  in  a comedy  situa- 
tion. While  Dolly  Parton,  Lily  Tom- 
lin and  Jane  Fonda  made  us  laugh  at  a 
seemingly  harmless  situation  , sexual 
harrassment  can  be  brought  closer  to 
home  when  it  happens  to  you,  a friend, 
or  a relative.  A look  at  the  way  the 
Army  is  handling  the  problem  follows: 

“He  was  looking  me  up  and  down 
. . . Looking  me  over.  There  was  an 
obvious  look  in  his  eyes  . . . He  was 
looking  at  me  the  whole  time,  and  I 
got  fed  up  and  I looked  at  him  with  a 
question  on  my  face.  He  said,  “You 
have  beautiful  eyes!”  I ignored  it  and 
kept  on  filling  out  forms.  Then  he 
said,  “My  God,  you  have  just  a beauti- 
ful body.  Let’s  go  into  the  storage 
room.” 

“I  go  from  hopping  mad  to  near 
tears  . . . My  boss  — a married  man, 
the  father  of  four  kids  — runs  his  hand 
up  my  leg  or  blouse.  He  hugs  me  to 
him  and  then  tells  me  he  is  just  natur- 
ally affectionate.” 

“My  boss  corners  me  in  the  stock 
room.  He’s  all  hands.” 

Probably  the  best  definition  of  sex- 
ual harassment  comes  from  the  United 
States  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment. They  say  that  sexual  harass- 
ment is  deliberate  or  repeated  unso- 
licited verbal  comments,  gestures  or 
physical  contact  of  a sexual  nature 
which  are  unwelcome.  The  key  words 
to  remember  when  talking  about  sex- 
ual harassment  are:  repeated,  unso- 
licited, and  unwelcome. 

So  what  are  some  of  the  causes  of 
sexual  harassment?  Why  does  it  hap- 
pen? To  answer  this  we  must  first  look 
at  some  of  the  stereotyped  attitudes 
that  exist  about  the  roles  of  men  and 
women. 

In  our  society  the  man  is  supposed 
to  be  aggressive,  strong;  he  is  the  pro- 
vider; he  is  the  bread  winner.  The 
woman  is  supposed  to  be  passive, 
weaker,  more  emotional;  basically 
she  is  there  to  please  the  man.  These 
attitudes  when  practiced  in  the  home 
may  be  carried  over  into  the  work- 
place thus  causing  an  individual  to 
perform  sexually  harassing  acts.  An- 


other cause  of  sexual  harassment  is 
the  fact  that  more  and  more  women 
have  entered  the  work  force  and  are 
taking  jobs  which  have  traditionally 
been  all  male. 

Today  we  see  more  females  in  mo- 
tor pools,  stringing  commo  wire  and 
commanding  companies.  Only  a year 
ago  the  recruiting  command  had  on- 
ly one  female  Area  Commander;  to- 
day there  are  five.  With  the  increase 
of  women  on  the  job,  and  in  our  case 
in  the  recruiting  foxholes,  there  is 
more  opportunity  for  harassment  to 
occur.  Changing  societal  attitudes  and 
norms  may  be  a cause  of  sexual  har- 
assment. Many  men  think  that  wo- 
men’s liberation  means  sexual  free- 
dom, promiscuity  and  free  love. 

Sexual  remarks  are  by  far  the  most 
common  and  most  practiced  form  of 
sexual  harassment.  It  can  be  anything 
from  a passing  comment  on  a wo- 
man’s legs,  to  the  experience  of  an  18 
year  old  file  clerk  whose  boss  regular- 
ly called  her  into  his  office  to  tell  her 
the  intimate  details  of  his  marriage 
and  to  ask  what  she  thought  of  differ- 
ent sex  positions. 

Harassment  can  then  escalate  to 
pinching,  grabbing  and  touching. 
Touching  can  be  a bumping  of  bodies 
at  the  water  cooler  with  those  unset- 
tling doubts  about  whether  it  was 
“accidental”  or  it  can  be  an  unmis- 
takeable  hand  where  it  clearly  should 
not  be.  Finally  in  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  harassment  subtle  hints  and 
pressures  may  lead  to  overt  requests 
for  dates  and  sexual  favors  — with  the 
implied  threat  that  it  will  go  against 
the  person  if  she  refuses. 

If  you  are  a victim  of  sexual  harass- 
ment, what  options  are  open  to  you? 
First  of  all  you  have  to  recognize  it  for 
what  it  is  and  understand  that  it  is  not 
your  fault.  Let  the  person  harassing 
you  know  that  you  don’t  like  it  and 
you  don’t  want  it  to  occur  again. 
Complain  about  it  immediately.  Keep 
a written  record  of  the  incidents  of 
harassment,  and  of  your  complaints 
and  their  results.  If  your  supervisor 
has  retaliated  because  of  your  non- 
compliance  with  his  or  her  demands 
or  your  complaints  (i.e.  giving  you  a 
poor  work  performance  evaluation  or 


keeping  you  from  a raise  or  promo- 
tion), document  those  actions. 

Keep  a record  of  your  complaints  to 
the  supervisor.  To  get  information  or 
advice  about  taking  further  action  you 
should  see  your  immediate  supervi- 
sor, the  chain  of  command,  IG,  EO 
officer,  military  police,  or  chaplain. 
Civilians  should  see  their  Equal  Em- 
ployment Office  counselor.  Federal 
Women’s  Program  manager,  person- 
nel office  or  the  union  representative. 
In  any  case,  the  victim  of  sexual  har- 
assment should  do  something.  Allow- 
ing the  offender  to  continue  and  hop- 
ing that  the  problem  will  go  away  will 
only  cause  more  distress  and  may  act 
as  a sign  that  the  advances  are  wel- 
comed. 

What  responsibilities  does  the  su- 
pervisor have  regarding  sexual  har- 
assment? The  first  thing  the  supervi- 
sor should  do  is  listen  to  the  employee 
and  try  to  determine  what  action  she 
or  he  would  like  to  see  in  this  situation. 
The  supervisor  should  then  speak  to 
the  offender  privately  about  the  organ- 
ization’s code  of  ethics  and  behavior, 
or  about  the  discomfort  and  loss  of 
productivity  the  behavior  is  causing. 

Probably  the  best  solution  to  the 
problem  would  be  to  call  a meeting  be- 
tween the  harasser  and  the  person 
who  feels  harassed  to  discuss  and 
resolve  the  issue.  Again,  once  the 
supervisor  learns  of  a situation  in- 
volving sexual  harassment,  he  or  she 
must  do  something  in  order  to  resolve 
the  matter.  Its  continued  existence 
can  only  have  adverse  effects  on  the 
workplace.  The  workplace  becomes 
demoralized  and  unproductive  as  a 
whole  if  steps  are  not  taken  to  stop  the 
behavior  and  preclude  its  occurrence. 

Although  the  boss  got  his  in  the  end 
of  “9-to-5”  without  being  reported  to 
his  supervisor,  real  life  situations  call 
for  you  to  tell  someone  who  can  do 
something  about  it. 

Sexual  harassment  is  a game  with 
too  many  ill  effects.  In  a business 
such  as  ours  we  cannot  afford  to  let 
anything  stand  in  the  way  of  produc- 
tion. We  need  to  find  a way  to  pre- 
vent it  from  happening  in  the  work- 
place because  as  we  all  know  — in  the 
sexual  harassment  game  everyone’s  a 
loser.  ^ 
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The  Army’s  competitive  edge 
gives  recruiters  a 
larger  market  slice 


by  CPT  Douglas  A.  Martz 

USAREC,  Professional  Development 

Recruiting  has  been  called  a diffi- 
cult and  time  consuming  operation  — 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  time  con- 
suming operations  of  all  selling  enter- 
prises. In  a very  real  sense,  it  is.  The 
recruiter  is  asking  young  men  and 
women  for  a significant  investment  — 
their  life  and  livelihood  for  the  next 
few  years.  However,  recruiters  and 
recruiting  supervisors  sometimes 
seem  to  delight  in  making  recruiting 
even  more  difficult  than  it  is.  They  do 
not  use  the  Army’s  competitive  edge. 

There  are  people,  even  some  re- 
cruiters, who  do  not  understand  the 
Army  has  a competitive  edge.  They 
might  be  making  statements  such  as 
“all  services  offer  essentially  the  same 
things,”  or,  “no  service  has  a competi- 
tive edge  over  any  other  service.” 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  Army  has  a very  distinct 
competitive  edge  which  can  be  used 
effectively  in  recruiting  within  the 
critical  high  school  senior  and  diplo- 
ma graduate  market.  In  fact,  the 
Army’s  competitive  edge  — our  com- 
petitive edge  — evolves  in  five  dis- 
tinct and  related  categories. 

The  first  Army  competitive  edge  is 
in  high  technology.  Yes,  the  Air  Force 
has  significant  elements  of  technology 
in  its  aircraft.  The  Army,  however, 
has  more  aircraft  than  the  Air  Force. 
Yes,  the  Navy  has  significant  ele- 
ments of  technology  in  its  fleet.  The 
Army,  however,  has  a larger  fleet  of 


There  are  people,  even  some  re 
cruiters,  who  do  not  understand  the 
Army  has  a competitive  edge . . . 
The  first  Army  competitive  edge  is 
in  high  technology. 


boats  than  the  Navy.  Yet,  numbers  are 
not  the  Army’s  competitive  edge.  The 
competitive  edge  is  in  pulse-gaited 
laser  rangefinders,  turbine  drive  on 
both  tanks  and  Army  aircraft,  wea- 
pon sights  using  the  most  modern 
image  intensification  and  fiber  optics 
systems,  computer-assisted  fire  direc- 
tion centers,  automated  target  acqui- 
sition, and  similar  highly  sophistcated 
elements.  The  technological  revolu- 
tion going  on  right  now  in  Army 
equipment  is  second  to  none  in  any  in- 
dustry anywhere  in  the  world  today. 
The  problem  is,  most  people  (and 
some  recruiters]  simply  regard  the 
Army  as  one  of  the  world’s  largest 
manpower  pools  and  second  to  all  in 
the  use  and  application  of  state-of- 
the-art  technology.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth! 

The  second  Army  competitive  edge 
is  in  generous  educational  benefits. 
Most  people  know  about  the  Veteran’s 
Educational  Assistance  Program 
(VEAPj.  Not  many  recruiters  or  re- 
cruiting supervisors  understand  the 
VEAP  and  fewer  use  it  as  a tool  — 


perferring  to  let  the  guidance  counse- 
lor or  reception  station  sell  VEAP  to 
the  enlistee.  However,  in  the  market 
we  are  moving  into  — the  bright  high 
school  senior  and  diploma  graduate 
market  — the  educational  benefits 
and  their  application  become  abso- 
lutely essential  and  a critical  sales 
tool.  Most  bright  high  school  seniors 
are  young  men  and  women  who  are 
serious  about  going  to  college.  Their 
education  package,  in  their  eyes  and 
the  eyes  of  their  most  critical  influ- 
encers  (parents  and  teachers]  is  not 
complete  until  they  have  attended  and 
graduated  from  college.  The  media 
have  been  full  of  stories  about  the 
rising  costs  of  education.  The  Army 
can  help,  but  not  simply  with  the  basic 
VEAP  every  service  offers.  The  Army 
is  the  only  service  with  super  VEAP 
and  ultra  VEAP,  which  can  mean  as 
much  as  $15,200  (ultra- VEAP]  in  an 
education  account  for  college  upon 
completion  of  a two-year  enlistment. 
No  other  service  offers  such  liberal, 
generous  educational  benefits.  That  is 
a significant  competitive  edge  when 
considering  the  market  the  recruiting 
command  is  beginning  to  penetrate. 

The  third  Army  competitive  edge  is 
the  two-year  option  — Option  H26. 
The  same  bright  high  school  senior 
and  diploma  graduate,  the  one  who  is 
serious  about  attending  college,  can 
be  persuaded  to  participate  in  service 
to  the  country  and  the  challenge  of  de- 
fending freedom  in  the  world  for  a 
smaller  investment  of  time.  He  or  she 
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still  has  the  goal  of  attending  and 
graduating  from  college,  but  the  time 
between  high  school  and  college  can 
be  influenced,  if  the  time  investment 
is  not  too  much,  and  if  the  return 
merits  the  investment.  The  two  year^ 
enlistment,  which  only  the  Army  of- 
fers, satisfies  that  requirement.  It  is  a 
smaller  investment  in  time  (24  months 
instead  of  36,  48,  or  60  months)  and, 
with  the  super  or  ultra  VEAP,  the 
return  on  the  time  investment  in  edu- 
cational benefits  can  make  the  time 
investment  worthwhile.  A compre- 
hensive and  long-ranging  study  of  the 
youth  of  America  indicates  that,  par- 
ticularly among  the  bright  high  school 
senior  and  diploma  graduates,  service 
to  the  country,  education,  and  chal- 
lenge are  primary  motivating  factors 
— factors  the  Army  can  and  must  use 
to  penetrate  the  market  using  the 
Army’s  competitive  edge. 

The  fourth  Army  competitive  edge 
is  the  bonus.  Recruiters  are  very 
aware  the  Army  is  the  only  service 
offering  up  to  $4,000  as  a bonus  for 
enlisting  in  selected  combat,  combat 
support,  and  combat  service  support 
skills.  That  is  quite  a lot  of  money  for 
anyone.  However,  the  bonus  does  not 
work  well  for  everyone.  The  bonus  as 


Tile  second  c edge  is 

In  generous  eduiationa!  benefits. 
Not  many  recruiters  or  recruitin 
supervisors  understand  the  VEAP 
and  fewer  use  it  as  a tool. 


an  Army  feature  works  best  as  a sell- 
ing point  for  young  men  and  women 
who  have  an  AFQT  score  of  31  - 49. 
These  young  men  and  women  — high 
school  seniors  and  diploma  graduates 
— are  motivated  by  security  and  ready 
cash  — and  the  Army  is  very  possibly 


the  most  secure  employer  in  the  free 
world  today.  The  enlistment  bonus 
represents  a means  of  ready  cash  and 
can  provide  the  methodology  through 
which  that  young  man  or  woman  can 
meet  their  needs  by  an  enlistment  in 
today’s  Army. 

The  fifth  Army  competitive  edge  is 
in  guaranteed  training  and  station  of 
choice  assignment.  In  discussing  this 
portion  of  the  Army’s  competitive 
edge,  it  must  be  clearly  understood  the 
applicant  and  recruiter  have  to  work 
closely  together  on  the  station  of 
choice  — working  well  within  the 
needs  of  the  Army.  Given  those  con- 
straints, the  Army  is  still  the  only 
service  offering  guaranteed  training 
to  each  and  every  one  of  its  applicants, 
insuring  that  each  and  every  enlistee 
knows  and  understands  exactly  what 
training  will  be  received  and,  in  many 
cases,  where  the  enlistee  will  initially 
serve  after  training,  prior  to  the  enlist- 
ment. The  other  services  still  require 
many  of  their  enlistees  to  enlist  as 
“uncommitted.”  Only  in  the  Army 
will  enlistees  find  the  enlistment  guar- 
antees offered  to  each  enlistee,  prior 
to  enlistment. 

The  Army’s  competitive  edge  is  a 
challenge  to  sell.  Without  the  selling 
skills  of  recruiters  in  the  field,  the 
competitive  edge  is  nothing  more  than 
a list  of  options,  a summary  of  pro- 
grams. The  Army’s  competitive  edge 
is  not  simply  a summary  of  programs. 
It  is  also  found  in  recruiters  who  take 
the  time  to  know  and  understand  what 
appeals  to  the  bright  high  school  se- 
nior and  graduate,  who  take  the  time 
to  listen  to  their  desire  for  service  to 
the  country,  education  after  high 
school,  and  the  challenge  of  moving 
into  the  adult  world,  and  show  them 
how  the  Army’s  competitive  edge  can 
help  them  meet  those  challenges. 

Recruiting  command  has  a history 
of  allowing  the  guidance  counselor 
to  sell  applicants  on  specific  options 


and  programs.  That  time  has  passed. 
The  Army  has  significant  advantages 
— a real  Army  Competitive  Edge  — 
and  recruiters  must  face  the  chal- 
lenge of  selling  the  Army  programs, 
the  high  technology,  generous  educa- 
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tional  benefits,  the  two  year  option, 
the  bonus,  and  guaranteed  skill  train- 
ing and  station  of  choice.  Separately 
or  in  combination,  these  programs 
and  options  are  the  Army’s  competi- 
tive edge.  Recruiters  can  use  these 
programs,  and  their  selling  skills,  to 
interest  the  bright  high  school  senior 
or  graduate  in  satisfying  their  needs, 
goals,  and  desires  through  an  enlist- 
ment in  the  United  States  Army. 

The  Army’s  competitive  edge  gives 
recruiting  command  the  ability  to  take 
a commanding  lead  in  recruiting.  No 
one  else  can  offer  what  the  Army  can 
offer.  No  other  recruiter  has  the  op- 
portunity vested  in  the  Army  recruiter. 
No  other  applicants  can  find  what 
Army  applicants  can  find.  To  make 
the  competitive  edge  work,  to  make  it 
happen,  recruiters  must  read,  know, 
and  understand  how  the  Army’s  com- 
petitive edge  works  and  what  it  can 
do  for  the  Army  enlistees.  The  Army 
today  offers  service,  educational  ben- 
efits, and  challenge  to  bright  high 
school  seniors  and  graduates  through 
the  five  categories  of  the  Army’s  com- 
petitive edge  and  through  the  recruit- 
ers who  help  these  young  men  and 
women  find  themselves,  only  in  the 
Army.  ^ 
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Counselors 
urge  concern 


all  VOLUNTEER  staff 

The  United  States  Army,  Europe 
stressed  the  importance  of  its  reenlist- 
ment program  by  holding  the  fiscal 
year  1981  Reenlistment  NCO  Confer- 
ence early  in  November,  1980. 

Reenlistment  NCOs,  commanders 
and  command  sergeants  major  went 
to  Garmisch  to  talk  shop  and  brain- 
storm reenlistment  problems. 

Having  exceeded  100  percent  of 
their  reenlistment  objectives  for  1980 
they  turned  their  attention  to  making  a 
“positive  approach  (to  reenlistments) 
in  1981. 

USAREUR’s  top  reenlistment  NCO 
for  fiscal  year  1980  applies  that  posi- 
tive approach  to  the  problem  of  ad- 
verse peer  pressure.  SEC  David  L. 
Welch  said,  “If  you  want  to  work  on 
peer  pressure,  what  you  do  is  get  a guy 
and  a few  of  his  friends  in  your  office 
and  say,  ‘When  you  reenlist  your 
squad  gets  a half-day  or  a day  off.’  He 
says,  ‘Yeah?!’  and  he  has  his  buddies 
sitting  there.  Well,  here  come  his  two 
friends  saying,  ‘Hey  man,  reenlist  and 
we  get  a day  off.’ 

“Then  it  comes  down  to  a decision 
as  to  when  he’s  going  to  reenlist.  He 
says,  ‘I  don’t  know,  I was  thinking 
about  next  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.’ 
So  I say,  ‘If  you  do  it  Friday  your 
squad  is  going  to  get  Monday  off,  the 
day  after  your  reenlistment,  right?  Of 
course,  you  get  Friday  off,  a three-day 
weekend  for  them  and  a four-day 
weekend  for  you.’ 

“It  goes  back  to  the  old  saying,  ‘Get 
them  while  they’re  hot.’  You  reenlist  a 
guy  when  he’s  ready,  because  if  you 
wait  and  put  him  off  he  may  have 
family  problems  or  his  sergeant  will 


yell  at  him  and  the  next  thing  you 
know  he  has  a bad  attitude  and  you 
have  to  sell  him  all  over  again,”  said 
Welch. 

“One  of  the  first  things  a reenlist- 
ment NCO  has  to  do  is  to  show  that  he 
cares.  As  soon  as  I established  myself, 
a guy  came  to  see  me  and  he  said  he 
was  thinking  about  reenlisting  but  he 
had  a problem.  So  I said  forget  reen- 
listing, what’s  the  problem. 

“He  said  that  he  wanted  to  enroll  in 
some  college  courses  but  he  couldn’t 
because  of  an  upcoming  field  pro- 
blem. So  I spoke  to  his  company  com- 
mander, who  wasn’t  even  aware  the 
soldier  wanted  to  go  to  college.  The 
commander  got  him  enrolled  and  then 
I got  back  with  the  soldier  and  asked 
him  about  his  reenlistment  plans. 

He  said  he  had  heard  that  he  could 
change  MOS.  I said  he  could  and 
asked  him  what  his  qualifying  scores 
were.  All  he  could  tell  me  was  his  GT 
score.  The  GT  doesn’t  qualify  you  for 
any  MOS  so  I told  him  to  come  back 
the  next  day  and  I’d  have  his  scores. 

“He  said  he  wanted  to  be  a mechan- 
ic, but  he  didn’t  have  the  scores.  So  I 
got  him  to  take  some  classes  that 
would  help  in  those  areas  and  got  him 
retested  and  he  passed.  Now,  when  it 
comes  time  to  reenlist,  who  do  you 
think  he’s  going  to  remember? 

“I  might  do  this  18  months  ahead  of 
time.  It  doesn’t  hurt  me,  it’s  part  of  my 
job.  So  it  doesn’t  matter  if  I’m  here  or 
if  another  reenlistment  NCO  is  here. 
He  believes  that  reenlistment  people 
care.  Care  establishes  trust.  It’s  a mat- 
ter of  talking  to  a guy,”  said  Welch. 

A runner-up  in  the  USAREUR  re- 
enlistment NCO  of  the  Year  awards, 
SFC  William  Dunn,  of  the  5th  Battali- 


on, 6th  Air  Defense  Artillery  agreed 
that  career  counselors  must  do  just 
that,  counsel. 

“What  I do  with  mid-grade  NCOs 
for  example,  is  to  bring  them  back  to 
reality  and  say,  “Look,  this  is  your 
education,  this  is  where  you’re  going, 
this  is  your  background.’  There  are  a 
lot  of  them  who  have  no  idea  of  where 
they’re  going  or  where  they’ve  been. 
For  many  soldiers  the  best  place  to  be 
is  right  here  in  the  service  because  it 
would  be  so  hard  for  them  to  readjust,” 
said  Dunn. 

“In  reenlistments,  leadership,  which 
goes  with  caring,  is  the  key,”  said  SSG 
Andrew  J.  Smith,  a runner-up,  from 
the  54th  Engineer  Battalion,  130th 
Engineer  Brigade.  Says  Smith,  “Good, 
solid  leadership  is  caring. 

“The  mid-grade  NCO  has  a lot  to 
offer  us  (the  Army).  He  has  the  exper- 
tise. We  offer  him  his  job.  What  we 
have  to  give  him  is  pride,  a desire  to 
excel,  to  be  leaders.  As  long  as  they 
have  the  opportunity  to  care  for  their 
people,  to  provide  for  them,  they  can 
be  satisfied.  The  key  is  to  give  them 
responsibility  and  then  let  them  do  the 
job. 

“They  must  be  allowed  to  do  their 
jobs,  to  do  what  they  wanted  to  do 
when  they  enlisted.  Commanders  and 
senior  NCOs  can  give  them  the  re- 
sponsibility. I am  the  technician  that 
listens  to  the  soldier  and  helps  the 
commander  resolve  problems,”  said 
Smith. 

According  to  Smith,  what  mid-grade 
NCOS  are  really  looking  for  is  some- 
thing they  can  be  responsible  for  and 
have  job  satisfaction  in.  “I  don’t  care 
how  much  money  you  offer  some- 
one, he’s  got  to  feel  satisfied.  He  has 
to  feel  like  an  integral  part  of  the 
organization,”  he  said. 

Two  themes  seemed  to  dominate  all 
others  throughout  the  conference. 
First,  was  the  belief  of  the  career 
counselors  that  caring  for  the  needs  of 
soldiers  gained  the  soldiers’  trust,  and 
secondly,  that  individual  responsibili- 
ty and  job  satisfaction  lead  to  reenlist- 
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Diagnostic  Test  El 


by  MAJ  Patrick  R.  Hirsch 
Chief,  Training  Division 
USAREC 

With  this  issue,  all  VOLUNTEER  begins  a new  monthly  fea- 
ture — the  Recruiter  Diagnostic  Test,  a part  of  the  Station  In- 
spection System.  The  purpose  of  the  Recruiter  Diagnostic  is  to 
help  recruiters  determine  their  knowledge  of  various  recruiting 
programs  and  procedures.  Results  are  to  be  used  to  suggest 
individual  study,  determine  the  training  needs  of  the  recruiting 
station,  and  to  help  determine  the  “go,  no-go”  status  of  the  station. 
The  Recruiter  Diagnostic  Test  works  in  the  following  manner; 

a.  Each  issue  of  all  VOLUNTEER  will  contain  20  to  25  questions 
on  recruiter  basics  and  recruiting  techniques,  plus  the  answers  to 
the  test  for  the  previous  month. 


b.  Each  recruiter  will  take  the  test  each  month.  Recruiters  are  on 
the  honor  system  to  work  individually;  however,  use  of  supporting 
regulations  and  other  documentation  is  encouraged.  In  other 
words,  the  monthly  Recruiter  Diagnostic  Test  is  an  open  book  test. 

c.  When  recruiters  have  completed  the  test,  they  will  hand  the 
completed  test  to  the  station  commander  for  correction,  critique, 
and  filing.  Answers  appearing  in  the  next  month’s  issue  will  cross 
check  the  station  commander. 

d.  The  area  commander,  during  the  conduct  of  his  quarterly 
station  inspection,  or  at  any  time,  may  issue  one  of  the  tests  for 
completion  by  the  recruiters  in  the  station  and  compare  the  results 
obtained  to  the  test  on  file. 


DIAGNOSTIC  TEST  NUMBER  1 


I.  General  Awareness: 

NOTE:  Check  one  best  answer  for  multiple  choice,  circle  TRUE  or 
FALSE  as  appropriate,  and  fill  in  blanks  as  necessary. 

There  are  five  categories  of  the  Army’s  Competitive  Edge.  They  are: 

1.  

2.  

3.  

4.  

5.  

6.  The  purpose  of  the  Army’s  attractive  educational  offers  is: 

a.  To  help  sell  more  4 year  tours. 

b.  To  attract  a greater  number  of  college  bound  youth  to  Army 
service  between  high  school  and  college. 

c.  To  assist  non-high  school  graduates  in  obtaining  a GED. 

d.  To  help  sell  MOS  with  long  AIT  periods  of  training. 

II.  Cash  Bonus: 

7.  Table  2-2,  AR  601-210  provides  guidance  for  determining  Ac- 
cession Control  Measures  for  active  Army  enlistment. 

True  False 

The  maximum  cash  bonus  effective  20  Jan  1981  is: 

8.  

The  maximum  cash  bonus  is  offered  for: 

9.  a.  12B  b.  CMF 19  c.  05C  d.  98B 

III.  Recruiter  Basic  Management  System; 

There  are  four  elements  to  the  Recruiter  Basic  Management  System. 
They  are: 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. ; 

14.  The  rock  bottom  standard  for  recruiter  generated  appointments 
in  USAREC  is: 

a.  One  recruiter  generated  appointment  per  day  by  telephone  from 

the  LRL  or  ASVAB  list. 

b.  One  recruiter  generated  appointment  per  day  from  the  LRL  or 

ASVAB  list. 


c.  One  recruiter  generated  appointment  per  day. 

d.  None. 

The  Lead  Refinement  List  (USAREC  Form  539)  contains  the  names, 
addresses,  and  telephone  numbers  of  leads  for  refinement. 

15.  All  high  school  students  will  be  entered  on  the  LRL. 

TRUE  FALSE 

16.  ASVAB  scores  will  be  entered  on  the  LRL. 

TRUE  FALSE 

17.  The  disposition  code  COL  (college]  indicates  no  further  re- 
cruiter contact  this  school  year  and  terminates  an  entry  on 
the  LRL. 

TRUE  FALSE 

18.  When  talking  to  a high  AFQT  applicant  who  indicates  an  inten- 
tion to  go  to  college,  you  should  try  to  interest  him  in  Army  ser- 
vice by: 

a.  Telling  him  about  the  Army’s  job  training  program. 

b.  Talking  about  the  excellent  medical  benefits,  retirement  pro- 

gram, and  high  job  security. 

c.  Telling  him  about  the  combat  arms  bonus. 

d.  Presenting  possibilities  of  a two-year  tour  with  high  educa- 

tional benefits  and/or  talking  about  USAR  service. 

IV.  PROSPECTING. 

The  priority  for  contact  from  the  ASVAB  printout  is: 

19.  

20.  

21. 

22. 

23.  A task  in  the  Soldier’s  Manual  is  “prospect  by  Territory 
Canvass.”  That  means: 

a.  Calling  students  on  the  telephone  to  secure  an  appointment 

either  at  their  house,  school,  or  the  recruiting  station. 

b.  Go  to  where  the  prospect  might  best  be  found. 

c.  Waiting  for  walk-in  traffic  to  the  recruiting  station. 

d.  Following-up  on  a REACT  lead. 

24.  When  making  initial  contact  of  an  applicant  by  telephone,  you 
should: 

a.  Try  to  close  the  “sale”  or  at  least  make  a “trial  closing.” 

b.  Sell  the  ASVAB 

c.  Secure  an  appointment. 

d.  Explain  as  much  about  the  Army  as  possible. 

25.  You  should  not  talk  to  a lead  about  the  Army’s  educational 
offers  until  he  has  taken  the  ASVAB. 

TRUE  FALSE 
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Chaplain  to 
provide 
recruiters’ 
ministry 


Chaplain  (LTC)  Norris  M.  Webster 


USAREC  IG 

Chaplain  Norris  M.  Webster,  Re- 
cruiting Command’s  first  full-time 
chaplain,  began  his  military  career 
ministry  July  4,  1962  as  a first  lieuten- 
ant, endorsed  by  the  American  Bap- 
tist Churches.  The  past  18  years  have 
been  filled  with  excitement  and  many 
satisfying  experiences. 

He  began  his  ministry  in  a Basic 
Training  Brigade  at  Ft.  Knox.  He  was 
then  assigned  to  the  4th  Armored  Di- 
vision in  Nuremberg,  West  Germany, 
with  the  Combat  Engineers  and  Divi- 
sion Artillery. 

In  1964,  Webster  was  commissioned 
a Regular  Army  captain.  The  next 
challenge  for  the  chaplain  was  be- 
coming airborne  qualified  and  being 
assigned  to  the  1st  Brigade,  82nd  Air- 
borne Division,  Ft.  Bragg. 

During  his  ministry  to  the  para- 
troopers he  was  promoted  to  major. 
All  of  1969  was  spent  in  Vietnam, 
with  paratroopers,  and  as  liaison 
chaplain  for  the  US  Army  Vietnam. 
After  the  Far  East,  Webster  was  sent 
to  the  Chaplain  School,  Brooklyn, 
NY,  and  to  clinical  training.  Follow- 


ing this  schooling,  he  returned  to  be- 
ing an  airborne  chaplain  with  the 
173rd  Airborne  Brigade  and  the  101st 
Airborne  Division  until  those  units 
ceased  jump  status. 

For  the  next  two  years  Webster 
served  as  the  Post  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Chaplain  at  Ft.  Campbell,  where  he 
also  directed  a soldier-assistance 
counseling  center  for  the  post.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1974,  he  was  assigned  to  V 
Corps,  Frankfurt,  West  Germany,  pro- 
viding a multiple  ministry  in  a sub- 
community for  15  months  before  be- 
ing assigned  in  England. 

Webster  was  the  only  Army  chap- 
lain in  the  United  Kingdom  where  he 
served  as  staff  chaplain  to  Burton- 
wood  Army  depot  and  as  the  Army 
Europe  Liaison  Chaplain  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  June,  1976,  the  Army 
chaplaincy  in  the  United  Kingdom 
became  civilian  clergy  supported. 
The  chaplain  made  this  transition  be- 
fore departing  for  Karlsruhe,  West 
Germany,  where  he  became  the  com- 
munity staff  chaplain  for  two  years. 
Now  a lieutenant  colonel,  he  was 


community  pastor  to  15,000  Ameri- 
cans, supervising  six  chaplains,  three 
civilian  priests  and  37  support  per- 
sonnel. 

He  was  assigned  as  the  Army  Read- 
iness and  Mobilization  Region  IX 
Staff  Chaplain  in  July,  1978.  He  co- 
ordinated the  activities  of  some  200 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  chap- 
lains in  California,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, Arizona  and  Nevada.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1979,  he  also  became  deputy 
chief  for  Strength  Improvement. 

Webster  was  assigned  to  USAREC 
as  Command  Chaplain  Jan.  5, 1981,  as 
the  first  chaplain  to  wear  the  “Liberty 
Bell.” 

He  has  received  the  following 
awards:  the  Parachute  Badge,  the 
Bronze  Star  with  1st  Oak  Leaf  Clus- 
ter, the  Meritorious  Service  Medal 
with  1st  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  the  Army 
Commendation  Medal  with  3rd  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster,  the  National  Defense 
Service  Medal,  the  Vietnam  National 
Defense  Ribbon,  and  the  Vietnam 
Campaign  Ribbon  with  four  campaign 
stars.  iS" 
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Counterintelligence  Agents 


by  SFC  Johnny  J.  Lankford 

The  sleek  sports  car  came  roaring 
out  of  the  misty  night,  the  driver 
relaxed  but  watchful.  Directly  in  front 
loomed  the  barrier.  Jamming  the  ac- 
celerator to  the  floor,  he  maneuvered 
the  car  to  the  middle  of  the  road  and 
increased  speed  to  over  100  miles  per 
hour.  The  guards  jumped  aside  as  the 
car  bore  down  on  them,  their  machine 
pistols  swinging  toward  the  wind- 
shield. Too  fast  for  them,  the  car 
crashed  through  the  barrier  into  free- 
dom. 

The  beautiful  blonde  put  her  arm 
around  his  neck.  “Oh,  darling,  you 
were  wonderful,”  she  sighed. 

The  driver  slowed  the  car  to  a stop 
by  the  side  of  the  road.  Opening  a se- 
cret compartment  in  the  dash  of  the 
car,  he  removed  a miniature  camera 
and  took  the  film  from  it.  “Well,”  he 
said,  “we  got  what  we  came  for.  First 
we  drop  the  film  off  at  the  rendezvous, 
then  to  a garage  to  have  the  car  grill 
fixed.  After  that,  dinner  and  cham- 
pagne — lots  of  champagne.” 

“Tomorrow  we  leave  for  the  Ri- 
viera,” the  girl  snuggled  down  into  the 
rich,  leather  seat  covers,  a dreamy 
look  on  her  face.  The  man  smiled  to 
himself,  it  promised  to  be  a good 
night. 

Sound  like  something  out  of  Holly- 
wood? Unfortunately,  yes.  Intrigue, 
glamour,  and  buckets  of  money!  Fan- 
tasy? Unfortunately,  once  again,  yes. 
But  it  never  hurts  to  dream. 

What  are  the  facts  about  the  count- 
erintelligence field  in  the  Army?  What 
do  those  people,  some  wearing  civili- 
an clothing  and  some  wearing  uni- 
form do?  Are  they  really  in  the  mili- 
tary? As  the  name  might  imply,  count- 
erintelligence deals  with  counter  in- 
telligence collection  efforts.  In  other 
words,  deny  the  enemy  any  bit  of  in- 
formation or  material  that  might  make 
the  Army  vulnerable,  and  at  the  same 
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time  make  the  commander  as  secure 
as  possible  from  subversion,  espi- 
onage, and  sabotage. 

How  does  one  go  about  this?  There 
are  a number  of  programs.  Counter- 
intelligence agents  present  security 
briefings  and  lectures;  assist  in  pre- 
paring security  education  programs 
for  any  given  unit;  assist  the  com- 
mander in  determining  his  security 
weaknesses  such  as:  When  he  moves 
his  unit,  what  would  the  enemy  agent 
be  likely  to  see  or  hear?  When  in 
garrison,  is  his  unit  secure?  Determine 
if  personnel  have  the  proper  security 
clearances  to  perform  the  duties  ex- 
pected of  them;  perform  investiga- 
tions to  neutralize  subversion  and  es- 
pionage; and  perform  operations  se- 
curity (OPSECJ  evaluations,  which  in- 
clude computer  security,  open  source 
research,  and  threat/vulnerability  an- 
alysis. 

Counterintelligence  work,  contra- 
ry to  what  the  movies  portray,  is  not 
very  glamorous  and  is  usually  not 
very  exciting,  but  it  is  satisfying. 
Counterintelligence  agents  get  wet, 
cold,  tired,  hungry,  and  all  the  other 
things  experienced  by  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  Army. 

What  type  of  person  becomes  a 
counterintelligence  agent?  People  just 
like  you.  There  are  commissioned  and 
warrant  officer,  enlisted  and  civilian 
personnel,  male  and  female.  Mili- 
tary Occupational  Specialty  Codes 
(MOSC)  ae  respectively:  36A,  971A 
and  97B.  Enlisted  personnel  in  MOSC 
97B  fall  into  Military  Intelligence  Ca- 
reer Management  Field  (CMF)  96. 
Military  personnel  assigned  to  tactical 
units  normally  wear  a military  uni- 
form while  those  assigned  to  non- 
tactical  units  normally  wear  civilian 
clothing. 

Basic  criteria  for  selection  of  en- 
listed personnel  are:  21  years  of  age  or 
older,  two  years  active  duty,  usually 


minimum  grade  of  E5,  GT  score  of  110 
or  higher,  no  police  record,  no  foreign 
relatives  and  be  a high  school  gradu- 
ate. More  specifics  may  be  obtained 
from  your  local  Military  Intelligence 
Field  Office.  Reserve  component  per- 
sonnel should  consult  AR  614-200  and 
AR  140-192. 

Counterintelligence  personnel  may 
be  assigned  practically  anywhere 
Army  personnel  are  stationed.  In  ad- 
dition, counterintelligence  agents  may 
be  selected  for  an  assignment  with  the 
Defense  Investigation  Service,  a De- 
partment of  Defense  agency. 

Fairly  new  to  the  counterintelli- 
gence field  are  counterintelligence 
assistants.  These  individuals  are  re- 
cruited “off  the  street,”  but  since  they 
usually  will  not  meet  both  the  mini- 
mum age  requirements  of  21  and  the 
two  years  active  duty,  they  will  be 
trained  in  a separate,  shorter  course. 
Upon  graduation,  these  individuals 
will  be  assigned  to  a tactical  unit  and 
will  assist  the  counterintelligence 
agent  in  his  or  her  day-to-day  activ- 
ities. 

The  assistant  will  be  able  to  per- 
form basically  all  the  duties  performed 
by  the  counterintelligence  agent,  ex- 
cept he  or  she  will  not  be  able  to 
conduct  any  type  of  counterintelli- 
gence investigation.  After  an  assign- 
ment as  a counterintelligence  assist- 
ant and  after  attaining  the  age  of  21, 
this  individual  may  request  to  attend 
the  counterintelligence  agent  course 
at  Ft.  Huachuca  and,  upon  graduation, 
will  become  and  accredited  agent. 

The  counterintelligence  assistant 
program  allows  an  individual  who  is 
not  otherwise  qualified  to  be  trained 
as  an  agent  to  at  least  enter  the  count- 
erintelligence field.  The  counterintel- 
ligence agent  who  has  served  a tour  of 
duty  as  an  assistant  should  be  an  ex- 
tremely knowledgeable  and  capable 
individual.  S' 
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